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i= month of May in Paris, traditionally the peak of the artistic season 
this year will be dedicated to an unique festival of the arts entitled “‘Master 
pieces of the Twentieth Century”. 


This festival will present in retrospect the new modes of expression, n 
techniques, styles and forms which have been the product of this almost 
unprecedented period of activity by the writers, thinkers, painters and com 
posers of the western world. The finest achievements of western civilization i 
the fields of music, drama, painting, sculpture, cinema, ballet and creativ¢ 
thought — all the abundant riches which the mind of free man has created in the 
first half of our century — will be combined in a demonstration of the importance? 
of freedom to creative thinking. 


The festival will be under the sponsorship of the Congress for Culturd 
Freedom, an international organization of writers, philosophers, painters} away 
musicians, scientists and other creative thinkers, who are opposed to an 
limitation over the creative resources of man. Its honorary Gules re} 
Benedetto Croce, John Dewey, Karl Jaspers, Salvador de Madariaga, Jacque dolla: 
Maritain and Bertrand Russell. Its president is Denis de Rougemont aa it} Mrs 
secretary general is Nicolas Nabokov. 


Seldom, if ever, has such an ambitious attempt been made to present so broad? 
view of our civilization as it is expressed in the works of the free creative minds 
of our century. The festival will serve as an invaluable source of inspiration! Com) 
for the young thinkers and creative artists of our day who will for the first time Ch 
be able to assess the western world’s cultural achievements during the past - 
50 years. At the same time, it will stand as an affirmation of our faith in ou Th 
culture and as a manifestation of our undying belief that such cultural achiev ts not 
ments are possible only in a climate of intellectual freedom. Co 
mst 
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Programmes and further details can be obtained from the British Society d 
Cultural Freedom, 6 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 8792, 
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EDITORIAL 


The more sensitive occupants of the Labour front bench must often pity 
the Ministers across the gangway. They are in the unhappy position that 
Labour was in, especially during its later years of office. The policies they 
must adopt are not those they would choose, but those imposed by the 
national economic crisis, and the traditional attitudes of the Conservative 
Party, as well as its recent election programme, appear to be largely irrele- 
vant. At Westminster these depressing facts are understood by all except 
the simpler zealots, but in the country there is bewilderment. ‘What the 
hell is Winston Churchill up to?’ sing a retired colonel and his wife in the 
current Watergate Revue, and the sketch is nearer to realism than it is to 
parody. It is difficult for the independent student of affairs to imagine how 
the devoted party worker feels. It seems that many people really did believe 
that the Conservatives would be able to ‘set the people free’, let the pound 
find its level, reduce taxation, preserve the social services while pruning 
away their extravagances, and develop an export trade which, without 
excessive governmental interference, would produce a healthy flow of 
dollars. Meanwhile Mr Churchill would be achieving an agreement with 
Mr Stalin to live and let live, and Mr Eden, having established concord in 
Persia and Egypt, would be winning the affection of a Europe united in 
itself and recognizing that Britain, with its special responsibilities to the 
Commonwealth, must abjure formal ties with its neighbours over the 
Channel. 

The disillusionment at the Government’s failure to realize these dreams 
is not yet complete. These are early days. The more solid members of the 
Conservative rank and file are able to believe that the programme is held 
up because Mr Churchill must first ‘clear up the mess the Socialists left 
behind’. What strikes them as odd, however, is that the remedies so far 
attempted have more in common with Sir Stafford Cripps’s plan for salva- 
tion than they have with the alternatives then favoured by the Conserva- 
tives. The foolish campaign against austerity was eventually muted at 
Westminster but was stridently maintained by the Tories on the street 
corner. To-day the unhappiest figure in the Government is the man who 
was its most effective propagandist, Lord Woolton. The cry of ‘more red 
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meat’ will haunt him for the rest of his days, as ‘homes fit for heroes’ did 
Lloyd George. 

It is doubtful whether before the County Council elections it was appre- 
ciated at the headquarters of either Party just how low was the prestige of 
the Government. The County Council elections are of course a test of 
limited validity. The poll is low, local issues are often to the fore, and 
people who desire to keep things as they are at Westminster are sometimes 
willing to see change in their regional government. These arguments are 
brought out inevitably by the losing side after each County Council elec- 
tion. But even those who accept them at their full value must agree that if 
the Government were popular it would have done far better than it did in 
these elections. The Conservatives did badly not because they have 
governed unwisely but because they have, on the whole, governed well in 
extremely difficult circumstances for which they cannot be blamed. Like 
the Labour Government they have put the national interest before their 
own immediate popularity; and, again like the Labour Government, they 
are suffering from the honourable and traditional unfairness of the Oppo- 
sition. National difficulties can always be attributed by an opposition to 
governmental failures, and policies such as rearmament can be patriotic- 
ally supported, while every unpleasant consequence of them is made the 
subject of protest. In the first weeks of the new Parliament, Labour back- 
benchers began to attack the Government, and Tory back-benchers to 
defend it, in terms remarkably similar to those which had been used to 
attack and defend Mr Attlee before the General Election. So readily 
adaptable is the partisan mind that neither side was conscious of its 
hypocrisy. 

The Conservatives must now try to rally their supporters, and above all 
their party workers. When Labour spirits were almost at their lowest Mr 
Attlee’s Cabinet decided to nationalize steel. So now Mr Churchill has to 
denationalize it. Both measures, great consumers of Parliamentary time 
and Ministerial and departmental energy, do not seem to be particularly 
concerned with our current problems. But it is too much to expect parties 
to put into cold storage all their favourite plans, even when they know 
them to be unnecessary. A political truce (which is what this would 
amount to) is only possible when there is a National Government; and 
even then it is irksome. It is to Mr Churchill’s credit, however, that he has 
kept party irrelevances to a minimum. When the Conservatives came to 
power, he knew that they must seize the opportunity of wiping out the 
stains left on their party’s name by Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamber- 
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lain (an undertaking as pleasing, no doubt, to Mr Churchill personally as 
it was necessary to the survival of the Tory Party). As far as possible, then, 
he left out of his Government the more ardent supporters of the Munich 
agreement; and he had to show that the enthusiasm for the social services 
developed among the Conservative rank and file during the ’forties was not 
just a tactical expedient but a genuine acceptance of the Welfare State. 
Mr Butler, who is regarded in the Party as the apostle of the new Con- 
servatism, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Mr Lyttelton, who 
rightly or wrongly is regarded as the champion of the black reactionaries 
of the City, had to be content with the Colonies. 

When the Conservatives got back to Downing Street they found a more 
acute financial crisis than they had expected. The temptation to attack 
the Socialists for leaving this bitter legacy must have been strong. It would 
have made things easier for the Conservative Party with their own sup- 
porters and with public opinion had they done so. But Mr Churchill was 
counselled that the situation was going to demand sacrifices to which 
general consent must be obtained and that they would be more difficult 
to impose on organized Labour if he began with an all-out attack on its 
representatives who had recently lost office. Mr Churchill accepted that 
advice and surprised everybody by the mildness of his parliamentary 
manners; he even extended his famous magnanimity to admit that Mr 
Bevan’s economic diagnosis of rearmament had been partially correct. 
Not until the Labour vote of censure on his supposed actions in Washing- 
ton did he show his’ teeth —- and even then it was a playful snap. But as 
concern increased about the economic situation, Mr Churchill became 
less and Mr Butler more impressive. What would his budgetary remedies 
be? There was still a demand from the economically orthodox for a severe 
policy of disinflation. Mr Butler resisted it, perhaps on the advice of the 
Treasury, perhaps because a Conservative Chancellor is closer to the mind 
of business. Mr Butler saw that his first duty was to protect the inter- 
national status of sterling. He saw too — and here many people were blind 
- that this was no longer 1947, with a sellers’ market and developing in- 
flation at home. The world demand for engineering products was still 
high — but for soft goods, particularly for textiles, the world markets were 
closing down and there was a marked recession in Britain, The strategy 
of the Budget therefore was to diminish the home demand for capital 
goods by raising the rate of interest, while keeping the volume of pur- 
chasing power intact so as not to aggravate the slump in demand for 
consumer goods. 
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Unfortunately, Mr Butler also found it necessary to redistribute pur-| 
chasing power in a way that made life a little easier for all except the very 
poor. No inhumanity was intended. For the parents of large families the 
burden caused by the reduction of the food subsidies was removed by an 
increase in the family allowances. But the fact remains that the average 
family struggling along on £5 or £6 a week is worse off after the Budget, 
and the surtax payer is better off. To the former it must look as though the 
Tories are at their old game: reducing food subsidies is not too dissimilar 
from taxing food. When this is accompanied by cuts in education, an in- 
crease in unemployment and rising prices of travel, the Labour canvasser | 
has all the opportunities he needs. ‘What did we tell you? The Tories are 
back and you’re getting what you asked for.’ And now the deputations are 
coming down from Lancashire to Whitehall, just as they did in the 
*thirties, and a great industry has to go through the painful business of 
contracting itself and shedding the labour, recruited with specious propa- 

ganda at a time when there was a dollar market for textiles. The Govern- 
ment has begun to appreciate that its case has not been put very | 
persuasively, and Lord Swinton (not Lord Woolton) has been deputed | 
to look after its public relations. 

The whispers of revolt in the Party are still only whispers, but voices 
will be raised unless the Government appears to be doing better. The 
Conservatives have to make a go of it this time — or face another 1945. 


COMMENT 


THE BBC IN DANGER 


By the time this appears in print the Government’s White Paper on the 
future of broadcasting may have appeared. As we go to press it is still true 
that the B B C, which has been built up into a great national institution 
over the past twenty-five years, is threatened with a revolutionary change 
of régime. 

It is odd that this revolution leading to the ‘disestablishment’, so to 
speak, of a cherished traditional institution should be the result of Con- 
servative thinking. But in fact the Conservative Party has recently adopted 
certain slogans from America, about ‘private enterprise’ and ‘free com- 
petition’ which bear no relation to the traditions of a party which sup- 
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ports ‘Protection’ and ‘Imperial Preference’, and have little relevance to 
the present situation in Britain. 

The public discussion in the letter columns of The Times and in the 
editorial columns of many papers has been bedevilled by a peculiarly 
large measure of dishonesty. Interests and intentions have been concealed 
on all sides. 

The proponents of commercial broadcasting have spoken in terms of 
high-principled opposition to ‘totalitarian monopoly’. There has been no 
mention of the profits to be made by the big advertising firms, or the 
advantages which might accrue to the makers of radio equipment. 

But amongst the B B C’s supporters have been many who at present 
find themselves able to obtain a hearing through Broadcasting House and 
do not wish to upset a system which suits them very well. Also it must be 
said that the BBC as at present organized favours the educated, upper 
class listener against the working-class listener. If listeners could allocate 
their licence fees to the programme they liked, it is doubtful if the Third 
Programme would pay its way. The Light Programme listeners sub- 
sidize the intellectuals just as all listeners subsidize ‘televiewers’. Little 
of this appeared openly in the letters and editorials supporting the B B C. 

The newspapers in particular had to leave an awful lot unsaid. First of 
all they did not admit that an alternative medium of advertising might 
seriously detract from their own sources of revenue. Secondly they did 
not admit what a curse it is to be as dependent as most newspapers are 
on advertising revenue. They had to pretend that advertising was good in 
newspapers and bad in radio. The fact, which they knew, is that most 
newspapers wish that the public would pay directly for the cost of their 
paper (which would be about 6d. for the popular papers) and not get it 
‘cheap’, i.e. subsidized by advertisers. The advertisers do not interfere 
with editorial comment, but they demand circulation and that demand 
influences every editor. 

In spite of all the half truths endlessly reiterated, and the full truths 
concealed, the argument about the BBC was revealing. It showed 
clearly that the British public as a whole grumble about. their broad- 
casting, but are very unwilling to hand it over to ‘interests’, which they 
distrust. 

This is a healthy instinct. Competition has very great merits, and the 
present division of British news reporting and comment into two great 
camps does provide real competition. The public service basis of the 
BBC is in direct competition with the private initiation basis of the 
newspapers. It would be fair to say that the B B C wins in the presenta- 
tion of news, and is beaten in the production of comment. 

If the BBC were either commercialized or made competitive - for 
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numbers of listeners —- then the competition between the two systems 
would be ended. The same interests and motives which control our 
newspapers (often very worthily) would be repeated in radio. 

The argument that the people should be allowed to choose what they 
want to hear on the radio, and not be given what the BBC thinks is 
good for them, is, of course specious, because the people do not choose 
sponsored programmes any more than those the B B C provides. In both 
cases someone else tries to gauge what the people ought to hear, the 
motivation in one case being to sell goods, in the other to please and 
educate the public. 

But even the notion that the people’s choice should be supreme on radio 
has a special interest. It is in fact part of an argument for unmixed 
democracy that is not part of the British or Conservative tradition. We 
have always mixed our democracy, by adding oligarchic and even 
monarchical elements. At present the people can, to a large extent, 
choose the newspaper they want, they cannot choose the type of BBC 
news they want — it comes to them serious, undramatic and accurate. 
As such it is a most valuable check on popular choice. Let us hope that 
this system of check and balance is not swept away by - of all parties — the 
Conservatives. 

W. D. GC. 


ATOMIC AGE 


The publication this month of the President of Harvard’s Stevenson 
lecture on Anglo-American Relations in the Atomic Age (O.U.P. 53.), 
delivered in March at the London School of Economics, gives the oppor- 
tunity for a wider audience to examine not only his principal and specific 
plea - for a joint commission of both countries to sort out our tangled, 
embittered atomic relations — but also his general and disquieting diag- 
nosis of what happens when a whole branch of science becomes a govern- 
ment monopoly. In reading Dr Conant’s plea we are left to infer, from his 
strictures on the past, the need for any ultimate agreement — even if 
reached ‘behind heavily barred doors’ - to be embodied in a proper and 
public treaty. While this may be no more than the usual American 
preference for open diplomacy - and an implied rebuke to our Prime 
Minister’s favourite notion that man-to-man agreements are the only 
basis for Anglo-American dealings — the suggestion of a treaty ratified by 
Congress and Parliament is also perhaps intended to neutralize some of 
the peculiar social dangers which Dr Conant foresees now that atomic- 
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energy developments have become a matter of national pride and may 
yet become a matter of party prestige. For it is in the social, rather than 
the scientific or international, prognosis that the Stevenson lecture on 
the atomic age is so disturbing. 

The national monopolies in nuclear research cannot, of course, be 
abandoned so long as the international cold war continues: the best that 
we can look for here is a N A T O-like arrangement for pooling some or 
all of the essential secrets in the interests of Atlantic solidarity. But that 
would do no more than enlarge geographically the ring-fence which 
surrounds this area of science: it would not break down the barrier 
between, on the one hand, nuclear physics and chemistry and on the 
other the whole of the rest of science. That barrier grew up for reasons 
which were not essentially military and which therefore will not simply 
disappear if the military reasons for secrecy were to vanish in general peace 
and disarmament. Or so at least Dr Conant argues. And he bases his 
argument on the unique history of atomic research. All other warlike 
research - radar, proximity fuses, jet planes —- depended ‘on the special 
application of the publicly known facts and principles of physics and 
chemistry.’ But unlike these other wartime developments, the atom bomb 
was ‘the flowering of a whole new field of science . . . marked at its birth 
with a word that was an anathema to nineteenth-century scientists — 
secrecy.’ Nor could it even come to birth without ‘the expenditure of a 
large sum of taxpayers’ money,’ so that the new scientific advances are 
the ‘wards of the national governments of every industrialized nation . . . 
science, technology, and politics merged.’ Thus, though Dr Conant 
looks and hopes for an eventual relaxation of the international tensions, 
he does not expect that 


the relation of science to government would . . . automatically revert to 
the pre-war status. . . . The government monopoly of applied nuclear 
physics is bound to generate political forces. . . . No one should be 
astonished if leaders of political parties or officials of rival bureaus should 
vie with one another in telling the public . . . of spectacular advances in 
producing power by atomic energy, all made possible under their wise 
direction. 


Although we are already familiar with political and international 
boasts — in America, more often semi-official ‘leaks’ — about atomic 
progress, we might feel that British practice at least was going to belie this 
prophecy. The late Labour Government kept bashfully silent, even when 
under attack for its faulty organization of atomic research; and, although 
Lord Cherwell in Opposition taunted the Government (mistakenly, it now 
appears) with its alleged failure to produce a bomb, nuclear research was 


not made an election issue. But, while it is inconceivable that any party 
14° 











organizer should woo the electorate with promises of, not more red meat, 
but bigger and better atom bombs, it is not improbable that the success 
of governments in promoting peaceful scientific advances may presently 
replace the older tests of political competence. For two irreversible pro- 
cesses are at work: society is becoming increasingly dependent on science 
for everything from superficial entertainment to basic warmth and food; 
and at the same time scientific research is becoming so complex and 
expensive that the tools for its prosecution are increasing in cost far 
beyond the resources of individuals or even individual institutions. It may 
not be so long before only governments can afford to provide the expen- 
sive plant required, not solely for atomic but for many other kinds of 
research as well — and then (as Bertrand Russell pointed out in his Reith 
lectures) it will be for governments to decide, on tests of orthodoxy, who 
is to have access to this publicly provided apparatus. 

Perhaps we have already seen the hand-size cloud portending the 
appearance of science at the hustings. Mr Bevan has called the achieve- 
ments of medical science (as mirrored in the falling rate of maternal and 
child mortality) to witness to the Labour Party’s skill and wisdom in 
organizing a national health service. Even if nuclear physics remains the 
only, instead of just the first, nationalized science, its importance for 
survival in a world outrunning its old natural resources will grow so great 
that we may yet have to get used to what Dr Conant warns us is in store: 
‘statements by politicians probably only partially aware of their own 
distortion of the facts - certainly unconscious of the degree of uncertainty 
in their predictions,’ hawking the scientific claims of their party or 
administration to promote and direct the welfare of the community. Up till 
now it has been the complaint of scientists in the atomic age that science 
and secrecy do not mix: they — and we — have yet to face the worse problem 
of how science and politics are to mix in a democratic technocracy. 

A. 8. 


CHINESE PURGE 


In the past three months the Chinese Revolution has entered a new 
stage. The drama of the Revolution continues. There are no signs yet of 
the explosive forces being exhausted. As long as the fires are being stoked 
in the Chinese homeland, Chinese action externally must be full of danger 
for the outer world. 

The principal event domestically has been the witch-hunt against 
‘corruption, bureaucracy and waste’. This storm broke out of a compara- 
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tively clear sky. Up to the end of last year there had been few known 
cases of corruption among officials, though there were rumours that some 
of the Communists were losing their passion for austerity. The motive 
of the Peking Government in starting the hunt is not clear. Their own 
explanation is that they wanted ‘to kill the demon before it gained 
strength’. But as the hunt developed, it was directed less against corrupt 
officials than against the wicked merchants and capitalists who were 
alleged to have bribed them, or to have cheated the government or public 
in various ways. It became a hue and cry against tax evaders and fraudulent 
contractors: and every business man in the country has been a suspect. 

The hunt followed the same pattern as the round-up of the ‘counter- 
revolutionaries’ last year. There have been endless mass meetings. The 
government invited denunciations: clerks and workmen were exhorted 
to accuse their employers, children their parents. Offenders were urged 
to confess. The hunt became an obsession, and in many large towns 
business has been almost paralysed: the government officials have been 
preoccupied with the campaign, and the business men have suspended 
activity until the storm has blown over. 

At the end of March the Peking Government announced that in areas 
where there had been a large number of denunciations it was setting up 
special tribunals to try the offenders. These would have unconventional 
ideas about judicial processes. “The view held by some people’, remarked 
the People’s Daily of Peking, ‘that trial proceedings can be conducted only 
by professional judicial workers and not by others is entirely erroneous.’ 
It urges that the regular courts should take lessons from the proceedings 
of the special tribunals. It seems that in Shanghai alone there are about 
8,000 cases for the special tribunals to deal with. 

Some of the accused have not waited to be tried. There have been 
many suicides: the government has not tried to hush them up but has 
allowed them to be reported, with a hint that suicide may be the best 
way for a corrupt merchant to close his dossier. In Canton and Shanghai 
the fashionable way of suicide has been to jump from the top of high 
buildings. A string of euphemisms has come into use to indicate different 
forms of self-inflicted death. 

What will happen to those who stand trial and are convicted? Some 
will escape with fines. The Peking Government has stressed that it will 
be lenient to minor offenders who confess easily. One motive of the drive 
may be to check inflation by pulling into the Treasury some of the profits of 
the business men. But some of the accused may be unluckier. Recently 
there have been persistent rumours that the Chinese have begun to imi- 
tate the Russians in organizing forced labour. The reports say that there 
are great camps in Szechuan and Kweichow. 
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The latest news is that, though a great number of cases will be dealt 
with by the tribunals, the government is discouraging further denuncia- 
tions. The witch-hunt has brought its own correctives. The government is 
claiming that it has brought prices of commodities rattling down; but 
the stopping of business has caused much unemployment, and the Peking 
Government, alarmed by this, is urging party members to devote their 
enthusiasm away from the hunt to the more constructive tasks of promot- 
ing spring sowing and finding remedies for the recent droughts. - 

The hunt will have lasting results; the government has tightened the 
screw on the business men who were still allowed to operate in the ‘private 
sector’ of the economy. When the Communist Government was set up in 
1949, a great deal was made of the fact that it was a coalition government, 
and that the middle class, and the middle-class parties, were not being 
prescribed. The government policy was stated in a ‘Common Programme’ 
which was not a Communist Party manifesto but, at least in theory, a 
synthesis of Communist aims and those of the ‘national’ middle-class 
groups. The witch-hunt has put the theory under heavy strain. Is the 
Peking Government getting ready to denounce the Common Programme, 
and say that its allies have been tested and proved unworthy ? 

Communist Government in China has repeatedly shown that it is a 
great hunter of its subjects. It singles out a section of them, virtually out- 
laws them, and hunts them down. It is a Nimrod system. 

While these convulsions have been taking place in China, the Peking 
Government has directed to the outer world its barrage of accusations 
that the United Nations are carrying on germ warfare in Korea. It has 
succeeded in getting most of the discussion about the Far East centred on 
this topic. At the same time the rival Kuomintang Government in For- 
mosa has been putting out a number of interesting statements. It says 
that it is already making commando raids on the mainland: it says that 
there is growing discontent. Any reports from the Kuomintang have to 
be suspected. Most of its past claims have been untrue or greatly exag- 
gerated. But it would be interesting to know if there is anything behind 
its newest crop of stories. One fact may be significant. A Communist 
newspaper itself - in Hankow - reported recently that there had been an 
outbreak in a village in Hupeh province, and that there had been a two- 
day fight between soldiers and peasants. It expressed its surprise that 
this could happen, because it was in an area where the landlords and 
sympathizers with the Kuomintang had been already eliminated. If a 
Communist paper prints such facts, there can be little doubt that they 
are true. Was this village merely eccentric? Or is the Peking Government 


going to have greater trouble with the peasants than it expected ? 
G.w. 
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FRENCH DILEMMA 


M. Pinay has managed at last to muster enough votes to pass a Budget 
which, however bad, is better than nothing. But there is very little chance 
that this will prove the end of the French political crisis. The debate 
which preceded the fall of M. Faure at the end of February was highly 
significant in this respect. For the first time in the history of this parlia- 
ment, the spokesmen of the various parties showed clearly that they knew 
what the real issues were, and this dangerous excess of candour emphasized 
the incompatibility of the different solutions they favoured. As a result, 
the mixture as before cannot be tried again for a long time to come, and 
it is doubtful whether the unholy alliance which put M. Pinay in the 
saddle can be long-lived. 

All this is but one aspect of the difficulty of rearming in a divided 
society. What really matters are not political but economic and social 
divisions. The existence of a hundred Communist deputies and of a large 
group of Gaullists, who until recently voted en bloc against everyone and 
everything, is not even a significant symptom of the real trouble. The 
key to an understanding of the French problem is to be found in the 
results of the 1946 census: with a working population of about 20-5 million, 
the division is as follows: 7-3 million in agriculture (of whom less than 
20 per cent. were wage or salary earners), 9*1 million wage or salary 
earners in industry, trade, the professions and public service, and over 
4 million self-employed people in the same sector of the economy. As 
everyone knows, France is a land of wisdom and measure, and this 
balanced division of population between these three over-flowing sources 
of wealth is all harmony. What a pity that this overworked cliché does 
not make sense. For the economic system which corresponds to this 
demographic structure is a weakness rather than an asset. 

In 1949, the average income (before tax) of a peasant was about one- 
third of that of an industrial wage earner, and that of an industrial wage 
earner about three-quarters of that of a self-employed member of the new 
bourgeoisie. These differences would not mean much if they were not 
lasting. But the significant fact is that they last and that the working of 
the economic forces which could restore the equilibrium is artificially 
impeded. There is, to begin with, very little movement of manpower 
between one group and another. Many sectors of French industry suffer 
from a shortage of labour. At the same time, the secular movement away 
from agriculture, which marked the evolution of most industrial countries 
in recent times, only took place in France to a very limited extent. The 
result is the low productivity of French agriculture, which goes hand in 
hand with a large degree of concealed unemployment. It is within this 
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framework that the fiscal immunity of the French peasants must be 
considered. It is true that they cannot pay much more than they do, for 
their income is too small. But theirs is the responsibility for their low 
standard of living, and theirs is the responsibility for leaving the other 
classes, which means mostly the industrial wage earners, to bear an 
undue share of the burden of rearmament. For the inefficiency of French 
agriculture results in no small measure from the protection against foreign 
competition which it has been granted for the last sixty years, and the 
further protection against internal economic forces which it has managed 
to get for itself during that time. 

In many respects, industry and agriculture form two non-competing 
groups: there is very little redistribution of income between them (the 
transfers of income through social security to the benefit of agriculture are 
far less significant than the much lower payments granted to peasants). 
There is very little movement of real resources between the groups. What 
is more important, they contribute to a very unequal extent to the 
economic activities of the State, this extent being, paradoxically, smaller 
for the group whose political bargaining power is greater. 

What has just been said about agriculture could also be applied to 
the division between a large-scale, fairly productive industry, whose 
efficiency is milked by the State, and the mass of small manufacturers 
subsidized by a fiscal system which puts a premium on inefficiency. 

To a large extent, \these divisions are being deliberately perpetuated. 
The inefficiency of French agriculture is not an end in itself, but the price 
willingly paid te maintain a given social structure. This structure results 
in a political representation whose interest it is to keep things just as they 
are. It is quite possible that this social structure can sometimes be an asset. 
Efficiency must not be made a deity. But it would be somewhat naive 
not to expect difficulties sometimes when one is deliberately inefficient. 
The French Right simultaneously denies the French economy the chance 
of expanding, and pursues other policies which involve an overstrained 


economy in the heaviest external commitments. This is not the least | 


paradoxical aspect of the French crisis. In the circumstances, most 
experts wish to open the economy of France to the healthy winds of 
international competition. And here is the plainest and deepest meaning 


of their efforts in favour of European Unity. 
G. R. 
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CHANNEL CROSSING 


Crossing the Channel is always an exciting experience, even if one has 
done it dozens of times before. An engineer, going abroad on a technical 
trip; once surprised me by using an image to describe the emotion. ‘It’s 
like going into Aladdin’s cave,’ he said. Of course, we all feel that the 
dagoes begin at Calais, and we express this to each other in various 
oblique and jocular ways, even if we are Francophiles and European 
Unionists. Aladdin, after all, was a dago, and the strange fact is that we 
like dagoes, couldn’t do without them, sometimes spend our whole lives 
with them, in preference to our drearier and more reliable fellow- 
countrymen. As the boat draws into Calais, you can feel the English 
people on board getting ready for a crisis, bracing themselves for the first 
shock of entering a world where nothing can be taken for granted and 
where words and ideas volley through the air far more quickly than they 
ever do at home. Everything is different; the smell, the quality of the 
light, the housefronts, the way the people walk; even the rain, as it falls 
on you, is recognizably not English rain. You are abroad, and there is a 
romantic flutter in the stolidest heart. Everything’ is fresh. A surface of 
habit has been peeled off; you have stepped out of the thin shell of com- 
fortable boredom which so often encases the Englishman in England. 
Life has become raw, smarting and minutely interesting. 

One feature of the rawness — if you have gone abroad, as I did recently, 
to ‘represent the English point of view’ - is that you have to try and 
decide what is ‘you’ and what is ‘being English’ and where and when the 
two coincide. At home, this is hardly ever a problem. You may dis- 
agree with the government, you may have your private religion, you may 
detest cricket, but these things do not matter. Whatever your peculiarity, 
you are still supported all around by a web of Englishness, and you can 
usually discover two or three other people who share the English brand 
of your peculiarity and are prepared to found a society in defence of it. 
Abroad, after a few hours, you find yourself alone in a hotel bedroom, 
contemplating the ruins of your personality. For the time being it has 
collapsed, because the usual supports and resistances have been removed. 
You are nothing but anonymous wonder, assailed by an onrush of new 
impressions. England has suddenly become very remote. Reality is this 
un-English scent in the air, the guttural argument in the next room, the 
strangely dressed people in the street below the un-English window. You 
have been here dozens of times before, you have even lived here, the gut- 
tural argument is perfectly intelligible to you, you remembered what 
French people looked like in the mass, you had thought about them every 
day, you had met French people in England - and yet, you were not quite 
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prepared for this. Until this morning, England was reality. However well 
you knew France, however rich your memories, you did not quite believe 
in France in the way you do now, with its 45,000,000 inhabitants milling 
around you, blowing their motor-horns, or hurrying cheerfully along the 


pavement with their girls, and generally getting on with their imme- 
diate, fleshly lives, as if England did not exist. They are not like individual 
Frenchmen met in England; here, they bring out the Frenchness in each 
other, they are living in a warm and positive bath of Frenchness. They 
are a foreign nation, a foreign country. And the world is full of foreign 
countries. England is only a dot on the map. How peculiar! Comment 
peut-on tire . . . anglais? Comment peut-on étre quoi que ce soit? 

And for a while, you are n’importe quoi. Your French personality gradu- 
ally reassembles, a few months or a few years out of date. Your English 
personality behaves erratically; sometimes, under a chance stimulus, it 
blows up to monstrous size, and you feel yourself being more English 
than you ever thought you could be. Then, just as suddenly it subsides 
again, and in order to do what you are here for, that is ‘represent the Eng- 
lish point of view’, you have, by a deliberate effort of will, to lift yourself 
out of the sea of French which is washing around you and carrying you 
off on its currents, and keep your eye fixed on the distant beacon which 
you think is England. 

Eventually you shake down into a settled state and the two countries 
can wrestle amicably inside you. But at least you have been made aware 
once again of the simple, but mysterious, fact that the expressions ‘to be 
English’ and ‘to be French’ have a meaning, a deeper, subtler and more 
powerful meaning than broadminded people in either country are‘ nor- 
mally willing to admit. It is not, however, a hard, unchangeable fact, 
as the narrow-minded patriots in both countries would have us believe. 
National temperaments certainly exist, but they can become conscious of 
themselves and they are malleable, like individual temperaments. If we 
go on struggling to make generalizations about each other, as we have 
now started to do, and repeat them and refine on them, we may, without 
changing each other very much, mould our lives satisfactorily together. 
The present noisiness in international affairs is probably a healthy sign. 
Perhaps sound international affairs, like sound marriages, need to be 
based on a constant stream of fairly irritable comparison and argument. 





L. R. 
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AN AMERICAN PARADOX 


A recent extended visit to the United States brought home to the writer 
the immense gulf that divides the standards and the results of private 
and of collective enterprise in that country. In the realm where private 
enterprise reigns the American achieves prodigies of productivity and 
efficiency. But in those sectors of the economy which should normally 
be the responsibility of collective enterprise — local government affairs, 
the police force, the postal services, the disposal of sewage, etc., standards 
often fall to deplorable levels. 

One of the most striking contrasts is that provided by plumbing - in all 
its aspects. No plumbing in the world can hold a candle to the American 
article. The bathrooms, the kitchens, the lavatories are dreams of glazed 
tiling, shining steel, taps that lend themselves to every variation of tem- 
perature, tanks that flush with powerful efficiency. These are the products 
of private enterprise. But what happens at the ultimate end of this 
gleaming perfection? That is where private enterprise ceases to take an 
interest and where collective or municipal action should come in. It 
comes in very ineffectively if one may judge from the stench that meets 
one’s nostrils wherever sewage is discharged into river, lake or bay. All 
too many American townships still allow sewage to be dumped crude 
into adjacent rivers or lake. The pollution of fresh water is still one of the 
major curses of this otherwise prophylactic heaven. The Potomac near 
Washington is not a river in which it is advisable to bathe. On the other 
side of the United States, the ride across that wonderful bridge from San 
Francisco to Berkeley must on many occasions be completed with the 
nostrils firmly closed. 

Take, as another example of this contrast, the disposal of household 
refuse. Amevican private enterprise has risen to great ingenuity in 
devising machines that will smash kitchen sink refuse to a pulp and send 
it down the drains to be disposed of as described above. But the dustbins, 
or ashcans as they are called there, cannot be emptied as easily. The 
collection of household refuse should normally be the function of municipal 
enterprise. In many towns, however, it is left to private contractors. I 
have in mind one of the great cities of California where this business is 
handled by a ‘protection society’ — a pseudonym for a gangster organiza- 
tion — whose mainly Italian membership sees to it that no intruders 
muscle in. If they do they are hustled out again with no uncertain 
violence. This monopoly charges highly for its services. The result is that 
the poorer inhabitants of the city tend to handle their own refuse dis- 
posal. On any Saturday afternoon or Sunday the observer may see 
Negro families driving out of the city with a week’s household refuse, 
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in a large cardboard container stowed in the car. A few miles out of the 
city the refuse will be thrown out at the side of the road. Needless to 
say this is strictly against local regulations, but there is no way of enforcing 
these regulations and the practice is indulged in on a very wide scale, to 
the extreme discomfort, it should be added, of users of these magnificent 
highways. The motor car, the fact that a poor family automatically owns 
one and may easily have two, is the symbol of the high standard of living, 
of the glory and achievement of individual enterprise. The fact that these 
cars are used to dump refuse at the side of a public highway is a symbol 
of the gap that yawns between the standards of individual and of what 
should be collective enterprise. 

The average American home is among the cleanest and most hygienic 
in the world. But there are many American cities the cleanliness of whose 
streets set a municipal standard which would make a European blush. 
Behind the impressive fagade of its magnificent lakeside drive, Chicago 
is a city of filthy streets from which waste paper and refuse is seldom 
collected but provides the flotsam that is for ever swept round in eddies 
by the wind that rushes in from Lake Michigan. Perhaps the money that 
should go to keep the streets cleared is duly paid by the local rate- 
payers but finds its way to the pockets of the machine politicians who 
govern the city. If this be so, it is but another proof of the deplorable 
standards of municipal and collective enterprise in the United States. 

If yet another example is needed to illustrate this contrast, let me give 
that of the telephone service and of the post office. The American tele- 
phone system, a product of private enterprise, is a marvel of efficiency and 
courteous service. It is as superior to the British as the British is to the 
French — a gradation which will be appreciated by all who have visited 
the countries concerned. The postal service in the United States, on the 
other hand, is among the least efficient of those enjoyed by any modern 
society. Judged by the time it takes for letters to move from sender to 
recipient, by the rarity of collections, by the curtailment of deliveries to 
one a day, these postal services in the United States compare as un- 
favourably with the British (which themselves set no very high standard) 
as our telephone service stands in relation to theirs. 

I leave it to others to draw the appropriate political and anthropological 
conclusions from these striking contrasts. But there are some decidedly 
reassuring economic lessons to be drawn from them. The comparatively 
backward state of certain public utilities and other spheres that would 
normally fall under collective enterprise, opens up an immense scope for 
improvement and capital development in the United States. We often 
think with dread of the industrial difficulties that might arise if the 
rearmament boom came to an end, of the economic consequences of an 
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outbreak of peace. The economy which is most prone to those fears is 
that of the United States. And yet in the renovation of their public 
utilities and other federal, state and municipal services, the United 
States have an immense field of potential investment and development, 
a cause in which they could bring to bear some of the vast resources 
which are now devoted to rearmament. If the opportunities for such 
expansion are seized there need be no fear of an American slump, There 
is enough scope in such development to keep even the American machine 
adequately occupied for some decades to come... 
P. B. 


THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY 


By a Political Correspondent 


One of the consequences of the Conservative victory at the last General 
Election was that it provided the British Communist Party with its first 
post-war opportunity to emerge from isolation and political impotence. 
As long as the Labour Party was in office and provided full employment 
and an expanding system of welfare benefits the Communists were in no 
position to present themselves convincingly to the Labour movement as 
champions of the oppressed, determined to redress the wrongs of the 
workers and to fight a reactionary Government on every sector of the 
political and industrial battle line. This is not to say that they failed to 
make the attempt, but the results speak for themselves. At the 1945 General 
Election the Party put forward 21 candidates; between them they polled 
102,780 votes and won 2 seats. In 1950 the number of candidates was 
dramatically increased to 100, but their combined votes fell to 91,815 — 
and not a single Communist was elected. In 1951 the Party, lacking funds ~ 
for many forfeited deposits and perhaps foreseeing a Conservative victory, 
decided to concentrate its forces. Their candidates stood in 10 constitu- 
encies; they received a total of 21,640 votes and failed to elect a single M P. 

Their membership drive was equally ineffectual. From its foundation 
after the First World War the annual count of members rarely exceeded 
5,000 until 1935. From then on, under the impact of the Popular Front 
drive, of Hitler, the Spanish Civil War, and appeasement, Party member- 
ship rose steadily from approximately 11,000 in 1936 to 22,000 in 1941. 
The Nazi invasion of Russia sent the figures soaring and in 1943 they 
reached 60,000. That, however, was the high-water mark. The opening of 
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the Second Front apparently satisfied the ardour of some comrades, and | 
at the time of the Labour Party’s victory in 1945 the total stood at 50,000; 
by mid-1950 it was down to 39,000, and the March 1951 registration 
showed only 35,000 members. 

The circulation of the Daily Worker tells the same story. At the beginning 
of 1949 the average daily sales were 125,000 copies. Twelve months later 
they were down to 115,000, and for the second half of 1951 they averaged 
97,500. 

When, therefore, early in 1951 the Party began preparing for its 22nd | 
National Congress the outlook was discouraging. In January 1951 it pub- 
lished The British Road to Socialism as the ‘programme adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party’. The general approach 
was an attack on the Labour Government (its ‘sham measures of national- 
ization’, its vitiation of true collective bargaining ‘by means of Order 1305 
and compulsory arbitration’; its kindness to ‘capitalists (who) have done 
exceptionally well under the Labour Government’, etc.). In the booming 
spring of 1951 much of this appeared either faded or trivial. Twelve 
months later, however, conditions had changed. The Labour Party was 
out, and under a Conservative Government unemployment was rising, 
food subsidies were reduced, expenditure on health and education was 
being kept down, closer ties were being established with the ‘warmongers’ 
in the United States and Western Germany, and the ‘oppressed colonial 
peoples’ in Egypt, Iran and Malaya seemed to be facing a newly aggressive 
‘British imperialism’. When, therefore, the delegates assembled over 
Easter 1952 at the Battersea Town Hall there was a fresher gleam in their 
eyes, a more militant ring in their voices and a continuous awareness of 
the enormous and refurbished banner that decorated the balcony: 
‘Labour-Communist United Action will Smash Toryism’. For four days 
the Party leaders developed the implications of ‘United Action’ and the 
consequences of ‘smashing Toryism’. 

As a first step towards assessing the amount of realism in the new pro- 
gramme it is useful to analyse the Party in terms of the men and women 
who run it. The delegates had before them the report of the outgoing 
Executive Committee of the Party — the leaders chosen in November 1949 
when the Party was well launched on its post-war decline. At that time 
there had been 36 members of the Executive, but one (George Allison) had 
died in 1951. The 35 survivors (30 men and 5 women) were dominated by | 
what may be called the ‘Old Guard’ — people in their middle 50’s or 
older, who had built the Party in the early 1920’s and had survived all the 
subsequent purges and self-questioning. The description can be reasonably 
applied to the following members of the 1949-51 Executive: Elinor Burns, 
Emile Burns, J. R. Campbell, Idris Cox, R. P. Dutt, Willie Gallacher, 
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G. C. T. Giles, John Gollan, Arthur Horner, Peter Kerrigan, William 
Lauchlan, John Mahon, Abe Moffatt, Harry Pollitt, J. R. Scott. The 
average age of these 15 is 57 years. They held 8 out of the 10 seats on 
the Party’s all-powerful Political Committee (Phil Piratin and George 
Matthews were the two outsiders). Between them they occupied all the 
major posts in the Party machine- Chairman (Gallacher), Vice-Chairman 
(R. Palme Dutt), General Secretary (Pollitt), Economic Department 
(Kerrigan), Propaganda Department (Emile Burns), International De- 
partment (R. Palme Dutt), Editor of Daily Worker (Campbell), Assistant 
Editor (Gollan), National Industrial Organizer (Kerrigan). Only two of 
the top positions were not in their hands — Assistant Party Secretary 
(George Matthews) and head of the Women’s Department (Tamara Rust, 
the widow of an Old Guardist). 

Not all the 20 Executive members outside the elite circle were light- 
weights. At least 8 of them were high ranking full-time Trades Union 
officials and therefore, like Arthur Horner and Abe Moffat, powerful 
figures in their own right. Outstanding among them were Jim Gardner 
(General Secretary, Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers), Frank 
Haxell (Assistant General Secretary, Electrical Trades Union), John 
Horner (General Secretary, Fire Brigades Union), Will Paynter (Presi- 
dent, S. Wales Area, NUM). The balance were for the most part 
either minor union officials with unpaid jobs or Party organizers. Finally 
there was George Thomson, Professor of Greek at the University of 
Birmingham and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Thomson’s lonely eminence is something of a surprise. In the middle 
1930’s Cambridge, almost without any encouragement from Party 
Headquarters, became an active Communist centre. Both students and 
dons, scientists and humanists enrolled in the Party and many of the 
teachers throughout our universities who to-day are Party members 
made their first contact with Communism at Cambridge during those 
years. 

What happened to the Old Guard at the Easter 1952 Congress? Their 
numerical representation was sharply reduced. The names of 4 of them — 
Idris Cox, G.C.T. Giles, Arthur Horner and J.R. Scott — were not put 
forward for re-election. The remaining 11 are now flanked by 18 of their 
20 former colleagues (Tamara Rust and Muriel Rayment were dropped) 
and by 11 complete newcomers to an Executive which now consists of 40 
members. The 11 new appointees include Wally Roberts, Vice-President 
of the National Union of Vehicle Builders; Arthur Jordan, a district 
organizer of the National Union of Agricultural Workers; 2 middle- 
weight Party officials, a schoolmaster, 2 housewives and 4 industrial 
workers. By the standards of any party, all of them are young and most of 
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them are in their 30’s and early 40’s. As far as the Executive is concerned 
then, almost three-quarters of the votes are now in the hands of men and 
women under 50 years of age. The Political Committee, however, which 
meets weekly and gives the Executive its instructions, is not appointed by 
the delegate Congress. Undoubtedly a majority of the 11 seats on this 
Committee will be taken by the Old Guard, but it is likely that one of the 
youngest of them, Peter Kerrigan (now aged 52), will find himself with 
Mike Bennett (the new National Organizer and aged 36) and George 
Matthews (also aged 36) pushing hard to destroy this monopoly too. In 
their new drive they will miss the energy of David Springall and Michael 
Best. But Kerrigan’s loss is presumably Mao Tse-tung’s gain, for both are 
now working as political advisers in Peking. 

How far the Old Guard will support any change in the balance of 
power in the Party machine is still doubtful. Some of them may regard 
the rush of new blood as a potential danger, and certainly plans have 
been made to tighten discipline. 


Applicants for admission to the Party will have not only to fill in a form 
but to be interviewed by a responsible representative of the branch or 
committee concerned. A secretary receiving a transfer must write for 
confirmation of the member’s status. . .. Cards must be inspected at all 
business meetings. . . . Factionalist and ‘Titoist elements have endeavoured 
to carry out political disruption in our Party. 

What about the 520 British delegates at the Easter Congress? According 
to the Credentiais Committee their average age was 39, their average 
length of membership 12 years; 14 per cent. were women. What is perhaps 
more important is that although the delegates included members of 78 
different trades unions, there was very heavy concentration on particular 
trades. Of the 448 men at the Congress, 136 (30 per cent.) were in 
engineering, with strong representation from Sheffield, Manchester, 
Glasgow and the West Midlands; 34 were transport workers, 32 coal 
miners, 32 building workers, and 30 school teachers. The emphasis on 
engineering is, of course, not new. The early shop-steward movement, 
which gave so much encouragement to the birth of the British Communist 
Party, was largely concentrated in the engineering shops, and clearly 
there has been no flagging. This year, the William Rust Cup (for raising 
the sales of the Daily Worker) was won jointly by the Party branch at 
Shardlow’s Engineering Factory, Sheffield, and among the six branches 
earning commendations appeared the names of Briggs Bodies, Murex 
(Steel Alloys), Fords and Rolls Royce. 

On the face of it, then, a Party programme calling for aggressive and 
destructive leadership by comparatively young men holding key political 
positions in the nation’s factories should not be treated as altogether 
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futile. And that is more or less what the British Road to Socialism does 
call for. It is impossible here to do more than pick out the main themes 
in Mr. Pollitt’s 50,000-word document. They were, in order of delivery: 


‘The burning need of these times is to organize now . . . the rank-and- 
file members of the Labour Party and trade unions into a united mass 
movement with its main base in the factories, pits, docks and transport. . . . 
We want to create this united front of workers so that by their common 
efforts they can successfully defend ‘and improve their living conditions, 
help maintain peace in the world and put an end to the domination of 
British affairs by the American millionaires. ...’ [With this in mind —- 
prosperity, peace and independence — one delegate spoke up and told 
Congress: ‘A hundred or two hundred Party dockers in Liverpool could 
revolutionize the situation there where they are still discharging American 
ships carrying war materials for the U.S. base at Burton Wood.’] 

‘The immediate factors leading to the extremely sharpened deterioration 
of Britain’s economic position are... first, the huge re-armament pro- 
gramme imposed on Britain... by the U.S. Second, the American 
stockpiling programme. .. . Third, the American action in pushing down 
the prices of certain sterling area raw materials. . . . Fourth, the intensifica- 
tion of the [American] ban on East-West trade. . . . The scale of the war 
preparations which the American imperialists and their associates are 
carrying forward far surpasses even those of Hitler. © 

‘There is still a failure [in Britain] to understand what is meant when it is 
said that “peace is the central task.” . . . The greatest weakness of the Peace 
Movement in Britain is its lack of roots in industry and in the factories. . . . 
The Communist Party . . . puts the question of political work and organiza- 
tion in the factory as the most important kind of work for the Party... . 

‘The whole trade union movement should go boldly forward with these 
slogans: Increased wages now in every industry. Equal pay for equal 
work. . .. The trade unions should combat all unemployment and short 
time. They should fight for the raw materials in every civilian industry 
threatened in this way. They should call for a fall-back wage where short 
time exists, and demand that no foreign worker should be employed while 
a British worker is unemployed or on short time. . . . If Britain pursued an 
independent foreign policy, it would become such a force as to make it 

impossible for the American war plans to be carried through.’ 


In winding up the Congress Mr. J. R. Campbell 


‘called on the workers in any factory where there was a declaration that 
some would be redundant, to refuse to accept it. “The whole factory . 
should stage a sit-down strike and refuse to leave until the redundancy 
notices are withdrawn,” he advised. He appealed for the widest possible 
extension of solidarity action and support for every working-class struggle. 
“‘We must be ready to move swiftly and with massive effect,” he said. “In 
the very first days of a strike, solidarity action must be organized. Don’t 
wait until the strike has reached a crisis. Act to support it when it is in its 
lusty youth and hasten the victory. Support every strike in your neighbour- 
hood that is going on... .’ ” 


In short, the British Communist Party is apparently convinced that 
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America is moving rapidly towards war with Russia, and that Britain is 
tied to this policy. To stop this, hatred of America must be stimulated by 
every possible means, and meanwhile the men in the factories must be 
trained at once in ‘revolutionary defeatism’, i.e. obstructionism and 
industrial strife must be pushed to the point of completely clogging the 
will of Parliament. It is for these purposes that the Party now calls for 
United Action. And it means ‘Action ’. As Mr Pollitt said, in rejecting 
any alliance with Mr Bevan: ‘Life and experience will soon begin to 
prove that either words must be followed by deeds, or Bevan and those 
who refuse to do anything else but talk will expose their own bankruptcy.’ 


GOVERNMENT BY LAW 
T.E. Utley 


It is perhaps fortunate that public opinion outside the Union of South 
Africa can seldom pretend fully to comprehend the delicate and com- 
plicated condition of Union politics, for it is the illusion of understanding 
which breeds the kind of criticism most damaging to Anglo-South 
African relations. The repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, following 
the signing of the Statute of Westminster, ended Britain’s responsibility 
for the affairs of the Union. She was no longer the guarantor of the Con- 
stitutional Settlement of 1909 which is now in question, and the extent to 
which she can hope to affect the course of events in South Africa is now 
limited by the power of public opinion in one country to influence the 
domestic politics of another. This, however, is not the limit of Britain’s 
legitimate interest in the present crisis; she is herself an African Power, 
and her own African subjects will measure the sincerity of her professed 
intentions towards them by the attitude she adopts towards events in the 
Union. In the second place, South Africa has played an immense part in 
British political history. The second Boer War represented the peak of 
British imperialism and the beginning of its decline. It is seldom realized 
how much modern British thought, not only about imperialism but about 
the nature of power in general and the principles which should govern its 
exercise, was born out of the controversies aroused by the Boer War. 
The South African Settlement has been represented for nearly half a 
century as a triumph of Liberal statesmanship, and there is no subject 
which has given the enemies of imperialism more cause for self-con- 
gratulation. No people in the world has been endowed by the repre- 
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sentatives of the Enlightenment in Britain with more impressive virtues 
than the Boers; the progressive politicians who in 1935 were in the habit 
of describing Abyssinia as a ‘Christian Democracy’ were guilty of only a 
minor confusion of terms, easily to be explained by the exigencies of 
journalism. Liberalism has built up in the popular imagination a far more 
systematic and no more accurate picture of the Boers as a community of 
pacifist farmers endowed with all the qualities of Christian humility which 
Providence notoriously bestows on the members of small nations. The 
present crisis may perform the incidental function of modifying this 
unusually distorted piece of popular history. Finally and most important 
of all, political and constitutional principles of universal significance are 
involved in the present dispute. In particular, it hangs on the interpreta- 
tion of two concepts which are probably more often invoked and less 
clearly understood than any others in contemporary political discussion: 
sovereignty and government by law. 

The general purposes of Dr Malan’s policy are clearly defined. With the 
backing of most, but not all, of the leaders of the Nationalist Party he is 
trying to ensure the permanent ascendancy of the White Afrikaaner popu- 
lation over all other groups in the Union. This policy logically involves 
the building of a permanent barrier against the eventual admission of the 
majority of African natives to equal citizenship; the diminution, in so far 
as this is possible, of the rights of the large class described as ‘Coloured’ 
and consisting of races drawn from all parts of the African and Asiatic 
territories previously controlled by the Dutch East India Company; 
and the final repudiation of allegiance to the Commonwealth. Its instru- 
ment is a Parliament in which Dr Malan’s party commands a majority 
in the Lower House, and a majority in the Upper House which can at 
any time be augmented by the exercise of the Government’s right, un- 
limited in strict law, to create Senators. If the sovereignty'of the Union 
Parliament could be vindicated, Dr Malan believes that the objects of 
his policy would be permanently secure. 

There is nothing new about these objects and the philosophy which 
underlies them. Dr Malan represents the most conservative people in 
the world. He believes that he is still fighting an Anglo-Boer war, and he 
conceives himself as championing the traditions of his people against the 
double threat of imperial exploitation and submergence by the Black and 
Coloured populations. He stands, as the Boer Republics did, for a patri- 
archal society in which the native populations would be consigned to a 
permanent state of subordination. He is resolved to pursue his course in 
spite of opposition from abroad, and he is doing so in a straightforward 
manner which leaves no scope for diplomacy. He knows that it is a policy 
which will alienate all other races in the Union and half the world out- 
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side, but he is willing to take these risks because he believes them to bh 
less grave than those of embarking on a liberal policy which must end i 
the extinction of White supremacy. 

In the past the Nationalist Party has sometimes been prepared 
temporize. It has always held that the Union can never be a unita 
society and that the native population must, in its own interest no less 
than in the cause of White hegemony, be treated as forming a separate 
entity and strictly limited in respect of its right to acquire land and to 
take part in politics. In seeking to apply these principles it has always 
encountered a specially strong obstacle in the guaranteed electoral privi- 
leges enjoyed by Coloured and Native voters in the Cape Province. These 
privileges have a long history. The Union of South Africa was formed out 
of four territories: the British colonies of the Cape and Natal and the Boer 
republics of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The Boer republics 
were grounded firmly on the principle of White ascendancy and to a less, 
though still substantial, extent so was Natal. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the Cape Colony embarked on a liberal policy 
which led to the enfranchisement, subject to certain qualifications, both 
of the Coloured population which was numerous, and of a proportion, 
determined by a civilization test, of the Bantu population. Most important | 
of all, the Cape Constitution recognized the principle of common citizen- 
ship embodied in the institution of the common electoral roll. Coloured, 
Bantu and White voters were permitted to register and vote together. 

The problem which had to be faced in the creation of the Union was 
how to combine in one State four communities with such widely different 
constitutions. In the negotiations which led to the Constitution of 1909 
the Cape had to put up a fight for its excentric franchise. It succeeded in 
preserving the principle of common citizenship and the enfranchisement 
of its Coloured and Native voters. It was obvious from the first that this 
arrangement would be extremely precarious, and the special Cape 
franchise was therefore guaranteed against hasty and ill-considered change 
by a special provision of the South Africa Act, which made it impossible 
to diminish the rights of Cape voters without recourse to an elaborate 
procedure involving, in its last stage, the consent of a two-thirds majority 
of both Houses of the Legislature sitting together. In 1936 the first blow 
against these ‘entrenched’ Constitutional clauses was successfully struck, 
when General Hertzog’s Government passed a Bill removing Native 
voters from the common roll, and did so not by the special machinery 
prescribed in the South Africa Act but by the ordinary legislative process. 
The Bill was challenged in the Courts, the plaintiff’s case being that it ; 
had not been passed by the method laid down in the Constitution. To 
this the Government objected that the whole status of the South Africa 
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Act had been fundamentally changed by the application of the Statute 
of Westminster by which South Africa achieved sovereign independence. 
South Africa, so the argument ran, was now a sovereign State and this 
could only mean that its Parliament was now free, like the Parliament at 
Westminster, to do whatever it chose by passing a Bill through both 
Houses and procuring the Governor-General’s assent. The Supreme 
Appellate Court upheld the Government’s case on this occasion. ‘The 
second blow against the entrenched clauses was attempted when Dr 
Malan’s Government passed the Bill which has caused the present crisis. 
This time the Bill provided that Coloured voters in the Cape should be 
transferred to a special roll. It was challenged in an inferior Court by four 
voters who had lost their rights under its provisions. In deciding for the 
Government, the Court declared that it had been obliged to follow the 
precedent of the earlier case, since it was not empowered to depart from 
principles laid down by the Supreme Court. The presiding judge stated, 
however, that in his opinion the Supreme Court had decided wrongly. 
Accordingly, the four Coloured voters appealed to the Supreme Court, 

which is not bound to follow its own previous sete Bis and secured a 
judgment in their favour. 

The two principal arguments on which this historic case hung were the 
Government’s plea that transfer to a separate roll constituted no diminu- 
tion of electoral rights and need not, therefore, be affected by the special 
procedure laid down in the South Africa Act, and the proposition, which 
was the main burden of the Government’s case, that the application of 
the Statute of Westminster to the Union, by recognizing South African 
sovereignty, had eliminated all restraints on the competence of Parlia- 
ment. Little reliance was placed on the first point, which was technical in 
character, but the Court found that the abolition of the common roll was, 
in law, a diminution of the electoral rights of both White and Coloured 
voters. On the second point, the Court was quite unequivocal in the view 
that the issue of South African sovereignty had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the case in question. 

In political discussion, the word sovereignty is commonly used in two 
totally different senses. When it is said that a nation is sovereign, what is 
meant is that it is not, in any respect, subject to the legal authority of any 
body outside its own frontiers. In this sense the Union of South Africa has 
been sovereign ever since the implementation of the Statute of West- 
minster by the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. When it is said, 
on the other hand, that a Parliament is sovereign, what is meant is that 
it is legally competent to make whatever laws it chooses to make. It is 
plainly possible to be a sovereign nation without having a sovereign 
Parliament. This, for example, is the condition of all federal States. It is 
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possible, however, to admit the sovereignty of the Union Parliament, as 
indeed the Court did, without admitting the Government’s case. The 
Union Parliament’s right to amend the Constitution, even at the cost of 
modifying its entrenched clauses, is therefore not at issue. The point in 
dispute is the precise legislative process which the Union Parliament 
should use when modifying those clauses. This process is exactly defined 
in the Constitution, and since the disputed Bill was not subjected to it, 
it is not, in fact, an Act of the Union Parliament. So much for the argu- 
ment of sovereignty which rests on a clearly demonstrable confusion. 

The Government, confronted by this rebuff from the Supreme Court, 
has declared its intention to pass a Bill denying to the Courts the right to 
enquire into the validity of any Act of Parliament, the Bill to be retro- 
active in order to invalidate the recent decision, and the Opposition has 
accused it of having repudiated the principle of government by law. This 
charge may mean one of two things: either that the Government’s pro- 
posed action is illegal, or that it violates certain ill-defined principles of 
decent behaviour which are normally expressed in the phrase ‘the rule of 
law’. Plainly there would be nothing illegal in a measure forbidding the 
Court to enquire into the validity of anything certified by the Speaker 
or some other authority as being an Act of Parliament. Such a measure, 
however, would not of course be able to escape scrutiny by the Courts. 
The Courts would have to enquire whether the Bill denying them the 
right to enquire into the validity of Acts of Parliament was itself an Act 
of Parliament. The Coloured voters of the Cape would point out that, 
according to the Constitution, its entrenched clauses cannot be amended 
without the use of the prescribed procedure, and furthermore that the 
clauses which entrenched these clauses cannot be modified without 
recourse to the same procedure. A Bill which in effect modified them by 
enabling the Speaker to certify a Bill passed by the ordinary legislative 
process as an Act, even though it revised the entrenched clauses, would 
thus be a violation of the Constitution, as null and void as Dr Malan’s 
Separate Representation Bill itself. In short, the only way in which Dr 
Malan can legally get rid of the entrenched clauses is to modify them by 
the procedure laid down in the Constitution. In practice he could only 
do this by packing the Senate in order to get the two-thirds majority of 
both Chambers necessary at the last stage of the Bill. This he could legally 
do, but there can be little doubt that in doing it he would be violating 
the conventions of the Constitution. 

In one sense Dr Malan and his party are extreme conservatives. They 
are making a last stand for the principle of White domination in an age 
when this principle is no longer practical politics, and in the process 
they are threatening the peace of Africa and the very existence of the 
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White minority in Africa. In another sense, however, they are in the 
vanguard of democratic heresy; for ultimately their appeal is to the 
sovereignty of the people, though they define the people in a racial sense, 
just as the Communists define it in a metaphysical sense. Confronted 
with the Constitutional obstacles to his policy, Dr Malan has had recourse 
to a single argument: he has a mandate for his policy which must be taken 
as authorizing him to ride roughshod over his opponents, to legislate for 
posterity and to commit the far graver crime of legislating backwards. 
In this respect he merely represents a phenomenon characteristic of the 
twentieth century. Nothing which could be said from outside can alter 
his course; what is vitally important, politically as well as morally, is 
that Britain, as an African power, should be clearly dissociated from it. 


DECLARATION OF FAITH* 
Herbert Agar 


The reverent use of history implies two acts of self-denial. First, we must 
not see history solely as a recurrent conflict between bad men and good 
men, bad nations and good nations, bad classes and good classes. That 
way lies an easy self-indulgence, in which the ‘good’ forces are identified 
with us, the ‘bad’ with our opponents, whereas history should make clear 
that the evil in human nature belongs to all mankind. And so does the 
good — our enemies are always partly good. Second, we must not see 
history as a series of stepping stones towards the twentieth century. In 
the words of Professor Butterfield: “The generations of the past are not to 
be dismissed as subordinate to the later ones . . . mere preparations or 
trial shots for an authentic achievement that was still to come... . 
Every generation is equidistant from eternity.’ 

If we refrain from these misreadings, history can help us to clarify our 
troubles and to diminish our most deadly fault, which is self-satisfaction. 

The dilemmas in which we for ever entwine ourselves are deeply 
vexatious. Impulse tells us to blame them on bad luck, or on other men. 
Only the very wise or the humble can remember that if the world is out of 
joint we must all have played our part in the dislocation. Abraham 
Lincoln took that view of the American civil war; but the members of his 


' Cabinet did not. On the whole, democracies resemble the intolerant 


* This is an extract from a book of the same title, to be published by Messrs 
William Collins early in May. 
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Cabinet rather than the patient President, especially if they possess cheap 
means of mass communication. Neither the popular press, nor the radio, 
nor television, seems well adapted to reminding man that he is an unstable 
mixture of evil and good, and that the most presumptuous mistake he can 
make is to assume that because he has fought and won a a just war he can 
build a just society. 

Lincoln knew the disheartening truth; but he reached his knowledge 
through lonely meditation. Our citizens are not now encouraged to 
meditate. By every clamorous device they are encouraged to impatience 
with the troubles that sprout round us like mad weeds, however often we 
cut them away. They are encouraged to self pity because the weeds refuse 
to die. They are encouraged to believe that all would be well — in a fresh 
new physicist’s paradise, void of weeds and even of snakes — if it were not 
for the wicked enemy. 

The opposite of self-satisfaction need not be self-distrust. We can see 
ourselves unboastfully, we can even see our avowed foes unindignantly, 
without thereby losing faith in our mission. Indeed, if we are to serve that 
mission we must cultivate realism and abstain from wrath. And as part of 
this task we must re-examine the catchwords of political warfare with 
which we lull ourselves and abuse our enemies. These words are worn 
leaf thin, like very old spoons. When we try to eat with them they break. 
Capitalism, for example, or socialism, or communism, or even democracy: 
they must be revivified if we are to use them for self-education rather than 
self-praise. As Mr. Nehru says: ‘Slogans are apt to petrify man’s thinking 

. every slogan, every word, almost, that is used by the socialist, the 
communist, the capitalist. People hardly think nowadays. They throw 
words at each other.’ 

Not one of the words is fundamental to our civilization. They stand for 
political or economic theories by which at times we have tried to serve or 
to indict our great tradition. But what is tradition ? And do we still believe 
in it? If not, we had better close the argument, confident that the future 
belongs to men of stronger faith. But if we do believe in it we should surely 
try to find a definition. Even Marxism, revised by Lenin and Stalin, will 
triumph over a creed which cannot be described. 

Sometimes we talk as if our cause were Christianity. But this needs 
explaining in a society where so many of the churches stand unused, in a 
‘West’ which includes not only millions of agnostics who are as indifferent 
to Christianity as to Buddhism, but also the fierce anti-clericals of France, 
Spain, Mexico and Italy. If a third war came these sombre enthusiasts | 
might be our best defenders; but they would laugh, or curse, to hear they / 
were fighting in the name of God. Yet they pay more honour to God than 
those who recommend the Christian faith merely because it is useful. 
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There can be no excuse for Christianity unless it is true. If false, no 
honourable man would preach it on the ground that it diminishes class 
warfare at home or international warfare abroad. Atheists and agnostics 
and anti-clericals alike would agree that man’s relation to eternity, 
however deplorable, is more dignified than that. 

If we count out the cynics and the timid souls who profess a religion 
because it may make workers or foreigners more amenable, and if we 
count out the open disbelievers, are we not boasting to say that our cause 
is Christianity? Yesterday perhaps it was. To-morrow we may hope it 
will be. But to-day we should find a less ambitious ground for claiming 
that the West deserves to be saved. We may claim that without Chris- 
tianity there would have been no West. But before going further in our 
pride let us remember that the Lord looks coldly on those who take his 
name in vain. Christianity, if it means anything at all, must at least mean 
an other-worldly religion which sets its treasure in heaven, and which not 
only has faith in divine Providence but submits to it humbly. This does 
not seem an accurate description of Western man in the days of Belsen and 
the atomic bomb. 

Less pretentiously, but with equal vagueness, we sometimes talk as if our 
cause were democracy. And what does that mean? Many Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and Americans read into the word whatever they like best in 
their national life. To some it means economic, as well as social and 
political equality. To others it means liberty, which has always clashed 
with equality. Furthermore, many Spaniards, Portuguese and Latin 
Americans read into it not what they like best, but what they hate worst, 
in modern life. To them it means exploitation masquerading as free enter- 
prise, corruption masquerading as free elections, or ‘the vile despotism 
of the majority’. This may be unfair; yet we must admit that Spain, 
Portugal and the Argentine show little enthusiasm for the New England 
town meeting. And even Brazil, Chile, Venezuela and Paraguay do not 
practise democracy as the average Frenchman, Englishman or American 
conceives it. Nevertheless, if our cause is Western civilization these 
countries are part of it. 

From the days of Hannibal to the days of Stalin, in Classical times and 
Christian, Spain and Portugal have been sharers in the great society from 
which we all descend. And to-day their child, Latin America, is more 
populous than the United States and larger than the United States and 
Western Europe combined. If they are all to be excluded from the ‘West’, 
the concept not only becomes silly geographically, and senseless histori- 
cally, but it applies to a sadly diminished group of men. 

If we turn from the present scene and consider the history of democracy, 
the picture is no less confusing. Athenian democracy (like that of frontier 
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Texas) was based on slave labour. Roman democracy ruined its land, and 
then its soul, by levying human tribute on the known world. None of this 
seems consonant with St. John’s gospel or the Gettysburg address. To be 
sure, none of it proves, or even suggests, that if we could grasp what gives 
our Western world vitality we should find anything which conflicts with 
the democratic creed. It does suggest, however, that we should begin with 
concepts at once clearer and more universal. 

Let us remember, on the other hand, that just as there would be no 
West without Christianity, so there would be no democracy without the 
West. One may seek it in vain through Asia and Africa and the island 
continents, ‘unless the West has been the seed bearer. Have we uncovered 
a family relationship or only a coincidence? 

Is democracy merely one way of expressing in daily life our Western 
tradition? Or is it the natural flowering of that tradition whenever a 
community can rise above bare subsistence? How can we tell, until we 
find an unambiguous statement of where we stand? Instead of soothing 
ourselves with adjectives of ill-defined praise, we should examine our 
troubled hearts. 

We need a statement which unites the centuries as well as the continents. 
If we dare to believe in our future, surely we must summon the courage to 
believe in our past? A statement of faith must be a statement of con- 
tinuity. This book will argue that if such a statement ever becomes 
possible it will inciude the following points: first, no government may 
dictate on matters of conscience; second, there is a natural law which 
guards this prohibition and which teaches that there are many things we 
must not do to our neighbour (for example, we must not degrade his moral 
freedom or dignity) ; third, there is a natural piety which teaches that there 
are many blasphemies we must not inflict upon our world (for example, 
we must not ruin the irreparable soil to make quick profits on crops); 
fourth, there is a sanction for these ‘musts’. They are not relative; they are 
not temporary; they are true. 

The fourth point is the most troublesome for modern man. What do we 
mean, to-day, by the word ‘true’? Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, at the 
end of the first world war, gave a popular but dusty answer: 


I used to say, when I was young, that truth was the majority vote of that 
nation that could lick all the others. . . . And I think that the statement 
was correct in so far as it implied that our test of truth is a reference to 
either a present or an imagined future majority in favour of our view. 


In other words, truth is numbers because numbers are power. If you 
would know the truth of a proposition you must ask, ‘Who says so?’ If 
the proposition might affect man’s conduct you must also ask, ‘Who will 
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enforce it?’ Thus, if the United States and her allies had not been able to 
‘lick all others’ in 1945, the Nazi statements on race and on blood-purity 
would have been ‘true’. ‘Responsibility is merged in numbers, and not a 
culprit is left for execution.’ Presumably this standard, learned from his 
predecessor on the Supreme Court bench, inspired Chief Justice Vinson 
to write in 1951: ‘Nothing is more certain in modern society than the 
principle that there are no absolutes.’ * 

From the standpoint of an officer enforcing the law this Pontius-Pilate 
attitude towards truth may suffice; but for our present inquiry we must 
find a less discouraging view. So we shall argue — knowing that we do not 
speak for millions of our fellow-Westerners — that the natural law is true 
because it reflects the will of God. It would remain true even if most 
people did not agree. To be sure, a relative and secular truth can also be 
attached to it; but where, then, is the sanction ? Not in Justice Holmes’s 
‘majority vote’, which may be reversed by any gust of passion. 

In view of the strain of brutality which infects human nature, partially 
corrupting the noblest souls, can there be any sanction for good conduct 
if the will of God is excluded as unknowable or non-existent ? The notion 
that men will treat each other kindly, for no reason except that they are 


} kind, does not commend itself in the century of Hitler and Stalin. We 


have been rigorously reminded that there is no downward limit to the 
degradation of man. The best of us, if we fall into the hands or the habits 
of beasts, may be transformed into beasts. 

Yet the mention of God is disquieting to many of our neighbours. 
‘Why’, asks Professor Le Boutillier, ‘must we “fly to the will of God” for 
explanation — in a political issue surely the refuge of ignorance? Why call 
the law of nature an expression of divine will, when it can be adequately 
explained as human will? ” We shall try to answer this question later, 
when we have looked at the history of natural law. Here we merely affirm 
that the concept is a bond of Western unity for the very reason that it may 
take either a transcendental or a mundane form. And those who prefer the 
latter should remember that Sir Frederick Pollock, in 1922, agreed with 
Christopher St. German (who wrote in 1520) that the natural law was 
essentially the Common Law of England — a sufficiently earth-bound body 


* The dictum was attacked in the magazine Christian Century, which said that 
Mr Vinson’s statement ‘plays into the hands of those who deny the existence of 
the moral law and, in public affairs, make the interests of the state the supreme 
morality. . . . So long as it remains the basis on which judicial interpretation 
operates, it is a threat to the moral future of the nation.’ And in another magazine 
Felix Morley commented: ‘Our whole system of government is based on the 
assumption that there are certain absolute values, referred to in the Declaration 
of Independence as the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God.’ 
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of thought to soothe the most inveterate worldling. In fact, Pollock, stirred 
by Holmes’s famous attack on natural law, wrote to the American Justice 
in December, 1918: 


If you mean to imply that no one can accept natural law (= natural 
justice = reason as understood in the Common Law) without maintaining 
it as a body of rules known to be absolutely true, I do not agree. . . . If 
you deny that any principles of conduct are common to and admitted by 
all men who try to behave reasonably — weil, I don’t see how you can 
have any ethics or any ethical background for law. 


Holmes replied with a sentence which might have been written by 
Jean-Paul Sartre: ‘As to Ethics I have called them a body of imperfect 





social generalizations expressed in terms of emotion.’ Fortunately, Holmes | 


was too great a man to be bound by his own petulant asides. In a more 
serious mood he wrote: 


The very considerations which judges rarely mention, and always with an _ | 


apology, are the secret root from which the law draws all the juices of life. 
I mean, of course, considerations of what is expedient for the community 
concerned. 


Since the ‘community concerned’, for Oliver Wendell Holmes, was the | 
community we are discussing in this book — free men seeking their salva- | 
tion according to their consciences — he was a strong though sceptical 
defender of the West. But like many of his contemporaries he thought 
society was best served on severely matter-of-fact terms. He became 
cranky at the mere thought of an eternal truth.* 

Yet the articles of a Western faith which we suggested — freedom of 
conscience, natural law, natural piety and an absolute sanction — have 
had an impressively long life. The last three were commonplaces to the 
Classical world from which our civilization sprang. As we shall see, they 
were variously interpreted even then. They have often been perverted to 
serve man’s selfishness, and they have been used as an excuse for violence 
and other evils. But there has never been a time when many of our 


* Since Holmes cannot lightly be defined or dismissed, we quote some of his 
further observations on truth and on the law: ‘When I say that a thing is true, I 
mean that I cannot help believing it. I am stating an experience as to which there 
is no choice. But . . . I do not venture to assume that my inabilities in the way of 
thought are inabilities of the universe. I therefore define the truth as the system of 
my limitations, and leave absolute truth for those who are better equipped. With 
absolute truth I leave absolute ideals of conduct equally on one side. . . . It does 
not follow that without such absolute ideals we have nothing to do but sit still 
and let time run over us. As I wrote many years ago, the mode in which the 
inevitable comes to pass is through effort. Consciously or unconsciously we all 
strive to make the kind of a world that we like.’ (Ideals and Doubts, Illinois Law 
Review, Vol. X (1915) )- 
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ancestors — ancient, medieval or modern — did not think them true. In 
their simplest, least pretentious form they lie at the roots of our tradition. 

The Christian church has woven these and many other pre-Christian 
doctrines into its own wide picture of man’s place on earth. And it has 
added the freedom of conscience — the area where government may not 
rule. Christians and anti-clericals, agnostics and atheists, we must all seek 
in that great synthesis for knowledge of what gave the West a soul. For we 
Westerners can only be the children of our own Greco-Roman, Christian 
past. We may prefer to be something, or somebody else; but the preference 
is vain. Even if we abandon our tradition, we shall not become Aztecs or 
Chinese or Egyptians. We shall merely become as nothing: self-barbarized 
barbarians. 


THE HAICHOW PLAN: 
A FRAGMENT OF RECENT HISTORY 


G. F. Hudson 


Strategic plans in war are of two kinds - those which are put into effect 
and those which for one reason or another never reach the stage of action. 
The former kind become news, whether by success of failure, at the time 
of their committal to the test of practice, but the latter usually come to light 
only through post-war revelations of war-time strategy and diplomacy; 
they are nevertheless also a part of history, and even though they have 
remained mere projects, they are often highly significant for the under- 
standing of governmental policies and the attitudes of important indivi- 
duals. Hitler’s plan for the invasion of England, Goering’s idea for the 
capture of Gibraltar, General Wilson’s proposed drive north-east from 
Italy into Central Europe — all these projects of the last war are of great 
interest to the historian in spite of the fact that they were never carried 
out. In the Pacific there was likewise a project (in two alternative versions) 
for an American seaborne invasion of China which was never translated 
into action because the atomic bomb brought about Japan’s surrender 
before the time for it had arrived. This landing which did not take place 
still has a bearing on the events of to-day, for it not only produced intense 
controversy behind the scenes at the time of its planning, but largely deter- 
mined the course of American policy towards China in the post-war 
period. 

The story centres on the sharp-edged and frustrated personality of 
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General ‘Vinegar Joe’ Stilwell, whose letters and diary notes have been 
published since his death under the title of The Stilwell Papers by Mr 
Theodore White. Stilwell’s trouble in the Pacific war was that he was un- 
suitably cast for the drama of those years. An able field commander, 
always full of restless energy and a thirst for action, Stilwell was con- 
demned by his assignment in 1942 as military adviser to Chiang Kai-shek 
to a post in which diplomatic finesse was of greater importance than 
strategic capacity. By promotion in 1944 Stilwell became one of America’s 
five four-star generals of that time, the other four being Marshall, 
Eisenhower, MaeArthur and Arnold, but he was denied the opportunities 
for achievement which were granted to his colleagues. As he himself 
lamented in his diary: 

When I think of some of our commanders who are handed a ready-made, 

fully equipped, well-trained army of Americans to work with, it makes me 

wonder if I’m not working out some of my past sins. 


Stilwell was appointed Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek in the latter’s 
capacity as Commander-in-Chief in the China theatre of operations, but 
this gave him no direct executive authority over the Chinese army. In 
December 1943 he was given direct command of a Chinese military force, 
but outside the frontiers of China; the force in question consisted of two 
Chinese divisions which had escaped into India after the collapse in 
Burma in 1942 and had been re-trained and re-equipped at Ramgarh. 
With these troops Stilwell fought the Myitkyina campaign in the spring of 
1944, but in thus operating on British territory he was subordinate to 
Admiral Mountbatten as British Commander-in-Chief South-East Asia. 
Thus, whether in China or in India, Stilwell was subject to a non-Ameri- 
can superior, and the scope of his activity depended on the harmony of his 
personal relations with Chiang Kai-shek and Mountbatten in their respec- 
tive spheres of supreme command. Unfortunately he was on very bad 
terms with both of them, and he confesses to a difficulty in making up his 
mind which of the two he disliked the more. Returning to Chungking 
after an interview with Mountbatten in the summer of 1944, he writes 
in his exasperation: 

I oscillate from Glamour Boy [Mountbatten] to Wonder Man [Chiang] 

and I don’t know which is worse. 

It was, however, to China and not to India that Stilwell had been pri- 
marily assigned, and it was in Chungking, China’s war-time capital, that 
he reached the crisis of his Asian career. His struggle to impose his will 
on ‘the crazy little bastard’ who was the President of the Chinese Republic 
and Generalissimo of its army had begun with his appointment and con- 
tinued over many weary months. The first and most obvious cause of 
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conflict was Stilwell’s resolve to reform the administration of the Chinese 
army. Stilwell saw with great clarity what was wrong with it and thought 
he knew how to put it right, but he met with a most discouraging lack of 
co-operation from Chinese senior officers. He should indeed have learnt 
that the Chinese army was not unique in its recalcitrance to reform by an 
American general, for during his brief service as Mountbatten’s deputy 
in South-East Asia Command, in the absence of his chief, he took in hand 
also the reform of the British army and encountered even there an element 
of resistance — though he claimed that he managed to improve Mount- 
batten’s staff organization by cutting down the number of ‘bellyache 
meetings’ and that by the time of his departure from Kandy he ‘almost 
had it on a common-sense basis’. But impediments to reform were far 
greater in Chungking than in Kandy, for the Chinese had been a target 
for good advice from foreigners for several decades and had developed a 
special technique for dealing with it. The timing of the advice, too, was a 
factor in its reception; it might have been acceptable in 1937, when 
Chinese military morale was fresh and hopeful, but by 1942 the Chinese 
had had the experience of five terrible years during which they had fought 
alone against the Japanese invasion, while America provided sympathy 
for China and oil for Japan. With most of their larger cities under enemy 
occupation, isolated by an almost total blockade and so short of equipment 
that in some units there was only one rifle between three soldiers, the 
leaders of the Chinese army were in no mood for pep talks, even if they 
had been delivered with a tact of which Joseph Stilwell was not capable. 

They thought, though they refrained from saying so, that they had done 

enough against Japan and that it was now America’s turn to fight. But 

Stilwell’s idea was to make China a fully effective ally of America and to 

transform the Chinese army, habituated by half a decade of defeats and 

withdrawals to a purely defensive strategy, into an instrument for attack. 

His faith was that ‘if the bastards will only fight we can make a dent in 

the Japs’. 

Baffled in Chungking, Stilwell lifted up his eyes and saw a ray of light 
on the northern horizon. He had been appointed to work with Chiang 
Kai-shek as Chinese Generalissimo and he was the military counterpart 
of an American Ambassador accredited to the same Chiang Kai-shek as 
President of the Chinese Republic. There was, however, another military 
force in China, also at war with the Japanese, but at the same time in 
rebellion against the internationally recognized authority of the Chinese 
National Government. The anti-Japanese united front of the Kuomintang 
and the Communists formed in 1937 had broken down in 1941, and the 
Communists no longer obeyed strategic orders from the Generalissimo; 
they were more and more taking advantage for their own ends of the 
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military-political opportunity which the course of the war had given them. 
As the armies of the National Government, trained for positional warfare, 
withdrew before the Japanese onslaughts, the territory abandoned to the 
enemy was emptied of both military forces and civil officials loyal to 
Chungking, but the Communists, employing their habitual guerilla tac- 
tics, infiltrated behind the Japanese lines and not only acquired military 
control outside the centres of Japanese occupation but also reorganized 
local government under their own party direction. Chiang no longer 
worried about the outcome of the war with Japan, for he was sure that the 
Americans were going to win, but he became increasingly anxious lest the 
Communists should inherit Japanese power in North China and Man- 
churia after Japan’s defeat. From his half a year’s training in Moscow in 
1924 Chiang had derived a comprehensive knowledge of Communist ways, 
and he saw clearly what the game was. It was quite another matter, 
however, to explain the mystery to the political virgins of Washington; 
the American Government kept on urging him to bring the Communists 
into a coalition regime, and when Vice-President Henry Wallace visited 
Chungking in June 1944, he had a conversation with Chiang which was 
thus reported in a dispatch to the State Department: 


[Chiang] said that the people of the United States did not understand the 
situation. . . , He said that the Communists desired a breakdown of Chinese 
resistance against the Japanese because this would strengthen their own 
position. Mr. Wallace expressed amazement at this statement. President 
Chiang admitted that the Communists desired the defeat of Japan, but held 
that they were now convinced that this could be accomplished without 
Chinese resistance. ... Mr. Wallace referred to the patriotic attitude of 
the Communists in the United States and said he could not understand the 
attitude of the Chinese Communists as described by President Chiang. 
President Chiang said that the difference in the attitude of the American 
and Chinese Communists might be explained by the fact that there was no 
possibility of the American Communists seizing power, whereas the Chinese 
Communists definitely desired to do so. 


Stilwell was not interested in politics, but from his point of view as a 
soldier the Communist troops were just what he wanted. The areas they 
dominated in Shansi, Hopei and Shantung were more advantageous 
strategically for attacking the Japanese than the zones held by the 
National Government armies in southern and north-western China, and 
their greater mobility appeared to make them a more suitable instrument 
for offensive operations. Stilwell was determined to arm them with 
American Lease-Lend equipment and use them for a campaign which 
might eventually link up with an American landing in North China 
after the Americans had completed their ‘island-hopping’ advance acros 
the Pacific. When Chiang objected to the Communists receiving American 
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arms while they continued to defy the Government’s authority, he only 
confirmed Stilwell in the belief that the Generalissimo was not interested in 
winning the war but only in bolstering up his own personal political power. 

During 1944 the Japanese launched two major offensives in China 
and gained important successes over the National Government troops. 
They hoped, if possible, to knock China out of the war, but in any case 
to clear lines of communication through China from north to south so 
that all their forces in the country could be supplied from Manchuria 
by land without being dependent on Japan’s rapidly diminishing means 
of sea transport. Alarmed at the apparent crumbling of Chinese resistance, 
President Roosevelt urged Chiang to give Stilwell what he had always 
wanted, executive command of all Chinese armed forces. In order to 
smooth over the bad personal relations known to exist between Chiang 
and Stilwell, Roosevelt sent out a former War Secretary, General 
Patrick Hurley, as his Special Representative. Hurley travelled to Chung- 
king via Moscow and was greatly reassured on being told by Molotov 
that the Chinese Communists were not really Communists at all and 
that the Soviet Union had no interest in their cause. Arriving in China, 
Hurley found that Chiang was prepared to let Stilwell have the field 
command, provided that the distribution of American Lease-Lend 
supplies remained under the control of the National Government. Chiang 
argued that Britain and Russia controlled the internal distribution of their 
Lease-Lend supplies and that China could not admit a supervision to 
which they were not subject. Stilwell, however, insisted that he must have 
power to allocate supplies as well as the field command: 


I do not want the God-awful job, but if I take it I must have full authority. 
. . . If the G-mo [Chiang] controls distribution, I am sunk. The Reds will 
get nothing, only the G-mo’s henchmen will be supplied, and my troops 
will suck the hind tit. 


Hurley did his best to reach a compromise in negotiation with Chiang. 
On September 19th he was discussing a draft agreement at the Generalis- 
simo’s country residence outside Chungking when he was told that 
Stilwell had arrived and wished to see him. Stilwell told him that he had 
a letter for Chiang from Roosevelt and that it was an ultimatum threaten- 
ing to withdraw all American aid from China unless Chiang immediately 
accepted Stilwell’s proposals. Hurley asked Stilwell to hold back the 
letter, saying tnat there was still a good prospect of agreement without 
it, but Stilwell said he must deliver it. Hurley and Stilwell then entered 
the room together, and the letter was given to Chiang. What followed 
is thus described by the American writer Herrymon Maurer in his book 
Collision of East and West: 
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Chiang read the message. The muscles of his face tightened. He reached 
for his teacup and put the cover on top of it. Stilwell asked whether that 
meant the meeting was closed. Chiang’s secretary said that the Generalis- 
simo wished to be alone. Everyone moved out. 


Stilwell has given his own account of the same scene with a certain 
difference of emphasis: 

At long, very long, last, F.D.R. has finally spoken plain words and plenty 
of them, with a firecracker in every sentence. . . . I handed this bundle of 
paprika to the Peanut [another of Stilwell’s names for Chiang] and then 
sank back with a sigh. The harpoon hit the little b—— in the solar plexus 
and went right through him. It was.a clean hit, but beyond turning green 
and losing the power of speech, he did not bat an eye. 


In less serious vein Stilwell was inspired to celebrate his triumph in verse: 


I’ve waited long for vengeance; 
At last I’ve had my chance; 

I’ve looked the Peanut in the eye 
And kicked him in the pants. 

But Chiang’s response to the ultimatum was not what Stilwell expected. 
Chiang told Hurley that he would have nothing more to do with Stilwell 
even if all American aid to China were stopped, but that he was willing 
to accept another American General in place of Stilwell. After some 
fruitless negotiation Hurley had to report that Chiang and Stilwell were 
absolutely irreconcilable, and left the final decision to the White House. 
When it came to the point, Roosevelt did not dare to carry out the threat 
of stopping aid to China, for the collapse of China would have meant 
the release of a million Japanese troops for service on other fronts. He 
recalled Stilwell and replaced him with General Wedemeyer. Hurley 
remained in Chungking and was nominated American Ambassador to 
China at the end of November. 

The sequel to the departure of Stilwell was a marked improvement 
in the situation in China. To some extent this was due to the operation 
of factors which had nothing to do with the Chiang-Stilwell quarrel: the 
Japanese, no longer able to reinforce their China front, desisted from the 
offensive after the autumn of 1944, while the Americans, being now in 
possession of bomber bases closer to Japan, withdrew from China the 
heavy bomber force which had consumed most of the supplies flown in 
from India over the ‘Burma Hump’ and thus made more air transport 
available for the supply of the Chinese army. But the most important 
factor was the character of General Wedemeyer. He had the confidence 
of the Generalissimo and of the principal National Government com- 
manders; he did not aspire to dictate to Chiang, but confined himself 
to the relatively humble task of organizing a strategic reserve army in 
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-Yunnan. The new formula, as Herrymon Maurer puts it, was one of 
‘more aid and less advice’. 

But Chiang had to pay a high price for the removal of ‘Vinegar Joe’. 
Stilwell’s rage at his recall knew no bounds. His initial anger was directed 
against Roosevelt, who, he declared, ‘has let me down completely’, and 
against ‘our little playmates’, whom he suspected of intriguing against him 
in Washington. But mature reflection resulted in a permanent vendetta 
against Chiang Kai-shek, by whom he had been ‘ignored, insulted, double- 
crossed, delayed, obstructed for three years’. If he had sought vengeance 
on ‘the Peanut’ before, his rancour now underwent a tenfold increase. 
And he had strong support. He had influential friends in the American 
army from General Marshall downward; they deeply resented his dis- 
missal. He was the idol of the American journalists in Chungking, and 
some of them returned to America to add their quota of abuse to the 
campaign which the American Communist propaganda agencies had 
been carrying on against the Chinese Government on instructions from 
Moscow (as subsequently disclosed by the ex-editor of the New York 
Daily Worker, Louis Budenz) since 1943. Above all, Stilwell now had the 
support of a powerful faction in the State Department which was thinking 
up wonderful new ideas for America’s Far Eastern policy. John Davies, 
a Foreign Service official who had been appointed Political Adviser to 
Stilwell while he was in China, urged soon after his dismissal that, if 
Chiang would not form a coalition government with the Communists, 

we must limit our involvement with the Kuomintang and commence some 

co-operation with the Communists, the force destined to control China, in 

an effort to influence them further into an independent position friendly to 

the United States. 

In February 1945, while Hurley was in Washington for consultation, 
the Chungking Embassy reported in alarm that the Chinese Communists 
were talking about seeking aid from the Soviet Union and it was therefore 
urgent for America to offer them aid. Mao Tse-tung had indeed dis- 
covered the effect which could be produced on American diplomats by 
a threat of the Chinese Communists to go where they already were, and 
he was exploiting the innocents with true Bolshevik guile. The Embassy 
urged that in order to ‘hold the Communists to our side instead of throw- 
ing them into the arms of the Soviet Union’ America should supply arms 
directly to the Chinese Communists without obtaining the prior consent 
of Chiang Kai-shek and that, if he objected, there should be ‘a public 
statement of policy such as that which was made by Churchill with 
reference to Yugoslavia’. Hurley, however, strongly opposed the idea; 
though he shared the prevailing delusion that the Chinese Communists 
had no ties with the Soviet Union, he had an old-fashioned sense of 
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honour which made him unwilling to be a party to a backstairs manoeuvre 
against an Allied government which had struggled against Japanese 
domination for nearly eight years. 

Meanwhile, however, Stilwell was assembling his forces. Sent back to 
the Far East to command the American Tenth Army, he was confident 
that it would take more than the Peanut’s will to keep him out of China. 
Now that the coastline of China lay open to American invasion after the 
destruction of Japanese sea-power, Stilwell was in a position to recom- 
mend to the highest authorities a strategy which would bring about the 
downfall of Chiang Kai-shek and his régime. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments had already worked out a tentative plan for a landing in Chekiang 
province to the south of Shanghai, where a National Government army 
under General Ku Chu-tung continued to hold positions near the coast. 
Seizure of a suitable port would render possible a supply of American 
equipment to Ku’s army, and the combined American and Chinese 
forces would advance northwards to attack Nanking and Shanghai. 
Stilwell’s idea was to substitute for this landing to the south of Shanghai 
a landing to the north of Shanghai in northern Kiangsu, where the only 
Chinese forces in the hinterland were Communists. This plan involved 
the capture of Haichow, the seaport terminus of the Lunghai railway, 
and it implied that American arms would go exclusively to Communist 
troops who would be substituted for Ku Chu-tung’s Nationalists as the 
Chinese comrades of the Tenth Army for the entry into Nanking and 
Shanghai. The Haichow landing was a more risky project than the 
invasion of Chekiang, for it involved driving a wedge between the Japanese 
forces on the Yangtse and those in North China, and the invasion army 
would be liable to strong counter-attack on both flanks in the initial 
stage of the operation. The strongest objection, however, came from the 
Navy, which held that a South China landing was greatly to be preferred 
because of the shorter shipping distance from the main American base 
in the Philippines and that in any case Haichow was a badly silted and 
quite inadequate port. 

The North China landing project thus ran into opposition on strategic 
grounds, but Stilwell’s prestige was sufficient to gain for it favourable 
consideration in the War Department, and the China Division of the State 
Department mustered powerful political support. It was recognized that 
it was important to keep the whole manceuvre secret from Hurley, as he 
would be certain to object. But the War Department thought that Stil- 
well’s draft plan ought to be communicated to Wedemeyer for comment, 
and when he received it, Wedemeyer informed Chiang. Chiang at once 
appealed to Hurley, and the American Ambassador thus learnt for the 
first time from the Chinese President what was going on in Washington. 
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Hurley cabled in very strong terms both to President Truman (who had 
by this time been in office for three months) and to Byrnes, the new Secre- 
of State, protesting at the political implications of the Haichow plan and 
contending that no American military operations should be undertaken 
on Chinese soil except in agreement with the recognized Chinese Govern- 
ment. President Truman, who had only a vague idea of the intrigues 
which were being carried on around him, was badly shaken by Hurley’s 
communication and assured him that nothing would be done without 
Chiang’s consent. This killed the Haichow plan, for it was clear that 
Chiang’s consent to it could never be obtained. The Stilwell faction, 
however, was unwilling to accept defeat and brought new pressure to bear 
through the State Department, where the pro-Communist champion, 
John Carter Vincent, had just been promoted to the key position of head 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs. How the story would have ended if 
the war had continued can now never be known, for on August 6th the 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and a week later Japan had 
surrendered; there was thus no longer any occasion for an American 
military campaign in China. 

If the Haichow plan had been carried out and if the invasion had been 
successful, there can be no doubt that the Chinese Communists would 
have gained supremacy in China in 1945 instead of in 1949, for the end 
of the war against Japan would have found them in possession of Nanking 
and Shanghai and probably of Peking and Tientsin as well. As it was, the 
issue remained in suspense for four years after VJ Day, while American 
policy vacillated between the domestic political need to satisfy American 
public opinion by a show of opposition to Communism and the idée fixe 
of the State Department that, if America refrained from supporting the 
Nationalists, it would be possible to draw the Chinese Communists into 
‘an independent position friendly to the United States’. Stilwell played no 
direct part in the making of policy after the end of the Pacific war, but 
indirectly his influence continued to be of the greatest importance, for 
General Marshall accepted his version of what had happened in China, 
and Marshall, first as President Truman’s emissary for ‘mediation’ in 
China in 1945-46, and later as Secretary of State, had more to do than 
anyone else with setting the course of Far Eastern policy which was fol- 
lowed until June 1950. The significance of the Stilwell episode in the wider 
context of world affairs lay in its widespread emotional impact on Ameri- 
cans concerned with the problem of China. It complicated a question of 
high policy for the American Government with a personal issue which 
aroused intense feeling. The legend of the great American soldier unjustly 
and outrageously treated by an ungrateful Asian dictator has had no small 
effect on the history of our time. 








ISRAEL—FOUR YEARS AFTER 
Mark Alexander 


Four years ago the State of Israel came into being. Seen from abroad it 
seems to have happened only yesterday; viewed from Tel Aviv the unpre- 
tentious ceremony at the local Museum on the afternoon of May 14th, 
1948, already appears to belong to some pre-historic epoch. Those early 
heroic-romantic weeks are but faintly remembered nowadays. It has been 
a struggle for survival and the war of independence was only the more 
spectacular part of it. Israel has become a going concern, but the struggle 
is going on. States are not built by one big effort, years of hardship and 
uncertainty are yet ahead. 


I 


The Israelis have now been living for two years under a regime of 
austerity unique in the Western world. The new economic policy adopted 
early this year means a further considerable lowering of living standards. 
Imports are still six times as large as exports, and food rations are con- 
siderably lower than they were in Britain during the worst period of the 
war. Were it not for the generous help given by Zionist and non-Zionist 
Jews abroad, the immediate economic prospect would be utterly hopeless. 
This is the dark side of the picture, but there is another one. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, the long-range outlook is hopeful, provided the country 
succeeds in getting through the coming difficult years. The present 
crisis is mainly, though not solely, due to the phenomenal and utterly 
unplanned influx of new immigrants. By now the first precondition of 
stability, the planning of immigration, has been established. Inflation, the 
inevitable by-product of a population increase at a more than normal 
rate, has been halted in a most painful way. It could have been done in a 
much easier manner a year or two ago, but it has been stopped. There is 
practically no unemployment, and agricultural expansion is proceeding 
rapidly. Industrialization is gathering speed and the occupational divi- 
sion of the population, as well as its social structure, compares favourably 
with that of other countries. Consumption of electric power, a compara- 
tively reliable yardstick of a country’s economic activity, rose in one year 
alone by 43 per cent. For the first time in its short but eventful history 
the country has been able to balance its ordinary and defence budgets 
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(as distinct from the development budget, financed mainly by outside 
contributions and grants). This, in short, is the other side of the picture. 
It is true that the really important economic assets will come fully into 
play only over a period of years: the absorption of new immigrants into 
the working community takes time. All the newcomers are somehow 
kept busy, but most of them will be gainfully employed only by 1954-55. 
Irrigation schemes will be completed in about five years from now, and as 
a result the country’s agricultural output should double, and possibly 
treble. Recent surveys have shown that the mineral resources of the Negev 
(including oil) are considerably larger than was assumed by even the 
most sanguine optimists. Together with the resources of the Dead Sea 
(which could not be exploited for the last four years) they should become 
the cornerstone of large-scale industrial enterprise. There is still much 
dissatisfaction. Some newcomers are leaving the country for Canada and 
other parts of the world, but the majority are going forward, grumbling 
about the meagre meat ration and the small number of textile coupons 
issued. They scoff at the high-falutin’ phrases typical of Zionist oratory 
(the very word ‘Zionism’ now has a derisive connotation for the youth of 
Israel), but they work hard. It is a matter of endurance and tenacity, and 
they have a more than even chance to see the promised land. 


II 


There has been no important change in the leadership of the ruling 
Labour Party, M A P AI, nor has its line of policy swerved very far one 
way or another. The party has been compelled to make considerable 
concessions to the liberal opposition in the economic field, but this was 
due to an objective factor: the worsening of the economic situation, 
rather than to direct political pressure. M A P AI holds most key posi- 
tions in the government, army and police, and is reasonably sure to poll 
about 40 per cent. of the vote at any election in the future, as it has done 
in the past. There have been signs of fatigue, unavoidable perhaps in a 
party which has borne responsibility during a number of years. There 
have been accusations of waste, corruption, excessive bureaucracy 
(the last perhaps the best founded), and not unlike Britain’s own recent 
Labour Government, MAPAT has had most of the country’s press 
habitually against it. But charges of corruption have never concerned the 
party leadership and though some members of the government have 
become symbols of unpopularity, even their opponents have got 
used to regarding them as necessary evils in the present economic situa- 
tion. MAP AT ought to have been much more liberal in its attitude 
towards the Arab minority, it should have decided on the planning of 
immigration in 1948 and not when the damage was already done, it 
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could have avoided much trouble if it had understood in time the impor- 
tance of public relations and shown less contempt towards the press and 
public opinion in general. But whatever its failures in the past and present, 
there simply does not exist a rival political party able to take its place in 
the foreseeable future. M A P A I leaders are much tougher than the tradi- 
tional European Social-Democrats. They affirm frequently that they have 
learned from the fate of the Mensheviks and the German Social Demo- 
crats and it is certainly true that the party has shown a much firmer 
attitude towards totalitarian tendencies on both the right and left wings. 
It can be asked, of course, whether this mainly negative stand will be 
enough in the long run to counteract such influences, notably the pro- 
ponents of the Soviet myth. But then it should not be forgotten that 
Zionism, and Jewish nationalism in general, is a much more dynamic 
force than those national movements which reached their summit in the 
nineteenth century or even earlier. Soviet policy towards the Jews (‘Cos- 
mopolitans’), who are now even more discriminated against than other 
minorities on that side of the Iron Curtain, has estranged many potential 
proselytes, and the power of attraction of Communism in Israel is nar- 
rower than elsewhere for reasons outside the competence of the local C P. 

The latter, however, is no longer alone. It has an ally in MA PAM, the 
‘United Workers Party’, which resembles the Nenni Socialists in Italy, 
but, unlike the latter, contains a strong non-Stalinist wing, which has 
recently began to move away and will in all probability continue to do so. 
The rest of the party follows the Stalinist line on all important points, 
apart from the Jewish question which is of course a serious drawback 
from the Cominform point of view. The group closest to MAKI (the 
official Communist Party) is headed by Dr Sneh, a capable politician 
and a perfect specimen of the new type of Communist leaders outside 
Russia. A former right-wing politician who turned Communist only in 
1948, he is a gifted speaker and writer who has mastered the Leninist- 
Stalinist vocabulary without believing a word of it. A de facto Communist, 
he has apparently been commissioned to work from within M A P A M, 
and together with a few political friends succeeded in doing so with 
increasing success. For varying reasons a complete merger between 
MAPAM and the Communists appears unlikely. The Communists 
would simply not be able to swallow this morsel, which is much too large 
for them, and moreover a good many MA PAM members belong to 
collective settlements to which Communists or members of other parties 
are in general not admitted. Organizational union appears, therefore, 
out of the question, but tactical coordination in many fields can be 
taken for granted. The recent arrest of Mr M. Oren, a prominent 
M A PAM leader of the Sneh faction, during a visit to Czechoslovakia 
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has considerably affected M A P A M, and the prestige of Communism 
in Israel generally. At the present time it appears likely that both parties 
will concentrate on strengthening their hard core, the ‘cadres’, while 
paying less attention to the periphery. The Communist Party (“M.A K I’) 
has not made much headway apart from propagandizing recent arrivals 
from Bulgaria and Iraq who seem to have been close to Communism 
already in their countries of origin. It has been somewhat more successful 
among Israel’s Arabs: a direct outcome of official negligence and 
complacency in the attitude towards minority problems. 


Ilr 


There was no such thing as an Israeli foreign policy in 1948, practically 
everyone being content with loyalty towards the United Nations. Israel 
had come into being as the result of a U N decision, one of those very 
rare occasions when the United States and Russia saw eye to eye. Israel’s 
politicians did not then realize the transient character of this constella- 
tion. They thought they could obtain support from both sides indefi- 
nitely, stressing time and again the important function Israel was called 
upon to fulfil as a ‘bridge between West and East’. Little if anything has 
remained of this naive attitude which characterized the first appearance 
of the young State on the international scene. Soviet backing for Israel in 
1947-48 was based on the assumption that the anti-British element in the 
struggle for independence would prevail and that Israel would gradually 
become one of the main levers of the anti-Western movement in the 
Middle East in general. This seemed plausible for a while, and it will 
be remembered that the British Foreign Office informed Tel Aviv in 
January 1949 that the casus federis would arise if Israeli troops did not 
cease their pursuit of the Egyptian army which had brought them dan- 
gerously near to Suez. It all seems very long ago. The crisis has been over- 
come, relations between Israel and the West (and especially Great Britain) 
have become closer, and apart from Turkey, and to a lesser degree the 
Lebanon, Israel is now the only Middle Eastern country whose national 
aspirations do not conflict with Western interests in that part of the world. 
At the same time Moscow has come to realize that the establishment of 
the Jewish State has had dangerous repercussions among Eastern Euro- 
pean and Russian Jews. A big drive against the Jewish national move- 
ment, and against ‘Cosmopolitanism’ has been launched in all Com- 
munist countries, and though limited emigration from some Eastern 
European countries has been allowed to continue, relations with Israel 
are now strained. Following the recent outburst of anti-Western ten- 
dencies in Persia and most of the Arab countries, Soviet policy in the 
Middle East became unequivocally anti-Israeli. Even avowed Fascists 
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like Ahmed Hussein in Egypt were praised for their ‘progressive’ fight 
against ‘Western Imperialism’, while Israeli pro-Communists like the 
MA PA M leader, Mr Oren, are treated as enemies. Soviet propaganda 
now describes Israel as a bastion of the war movement, an American 
military basis, and a virtual colony of the West. These developments have 
seriously weakened the pro-Soviet elements in Israel and the once con- 
siderable prestige of the Soviet Union, a result of its attitude in 1948, has 
dwindled outside the hard core of the faithful. 

Relations between Israel and the West are more complex. The country’s 
dependence on American economic help has become more pronounced 
with the deepening of the economic crisis, which in its turn was the 
direct and inevitable outcome of unplanned immigration between 1949 
and 1951. At the same time there was considerable reluctance to estab- 
lish such close relations between Israel and the West as exist, for instance, 
between Turkey and the United States. Mr Moshe Sharett, the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, coined the not very happy term ‘non-identification’, in 
order to define Israel’s relation with the West, and though it has been 
discarded during the past year — not only in name — doubts remain about 
a genuine alliance. One of the arguments concerns the possible cessation 
of immigration from the ‘People’s Democracies’, and the treatment of 
Jews there in general. Here, Israeli spokesmen are on weak ground, for it 
seems clear that the situation of Jews behind the Iron Curtain will 
deteriorate anyway if relations between Russia and the West should get 
worse. Nor has the continuance of immigration from such countries as 
Rumania and Poland anything to do with the matter. Jews there are 
allowed to leave for the same reason that tens of thousands of Turks have 
been deported from Bulgaria: they are considered unreliable elements 
which could not easily be assimilated. 

There are, however, more valid reasons for Israeli fears and doubts, 
and they concern what is usually called ‘the danger of a Middle Eastern 
Munich’. There is a deep-rooted suspicion that the Western Powers 
may one day try to appease Egypt (and perhaps other Arab countries 
as well), and that the bill will be presented to Israel. Israeli leaders fear 
that the Arab States, by blackmailing the West, will obtain concessions, 
while Israel, giving it unreserved support, might be asked to sacrifice part 
of its territory. These suspicions cannot be easily allayed or set aside. 
It is a fact that most of the experts in the British Foreign Office and the 
US State Department were opposed to the establishment of a Jewish 
State. Some of them have modified their attitude during the past four 
years, but most have not, and nobody can say whether the next occupant 
of the White House will be willing to overrule his advisers, as President 
Truman did in 1948, or how the British Government will act in a crisis. 
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British officials are still fond of complaining that the new State has 
enormously complicated Britain’s relations with the Arabs. They seem to 
give insufficient weight to the fact that the present upsurge of anti- 
Westernism started in Persia, where Zionism has never figured as a politi- 
cal factor. 

Any major territorial change would be tantamount to political and 
riilitary suicide in the eyes of Israel’s leaders. Israel could probably work 
out a settlement with Egypt, under which Cairo would obtain a corridor 
through Israeli territory, thus establishing a land bridge between Egypt, 
Jordan and the other Arab countries. It could grant Jordan a free port at 
Haifa, it could take back some of the Arab refugees and contribute to 
the resettlement of the others. But in view of the present political and 
social instability in the neighbouring Arab countries, it appears unlikely 
that the Israeli Government will be ready to make such concessions. 
Israeli leaders argue that there is no guarantee that any agreement 
reached with the present governments of, say, Egypt or Syria, would be 
adhered to by their successors. After all, they say, Britain is faced with a 
similar dilemma: a settlement reached with Hilali Pasha stands little 
chance of being honoured by a Wafdist or Muslim Brotherhood govern- 
ment. It must be expected, therefore, that the present state of ‘no peace 
and no war’ between Israel and the Arab countries will continue for a 
very long time. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


The previous Review of Spanish Reviews (in The Twentieth Century, 
November 1951) was disapproved of in Madrid. It was of course under- 
standable that the Spanish authorities should take offence when a foreign 
commentator implied that the literature so far produced under General 
Franco was not of the high quality to which we were accustomed during 
the reign of Alfonso XIII. And so in the December issue of the Spanish 
Cultural Index the official Cultural Relations Department suggested that 
we were only imperfectly informed and that we had failed to find ‘the 
peak’ in modern Spain’s literary movement. On the other hand, the 
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Instituto de Espafia in London has been most helpful in gathering 

More disturbing than the official rebuke was a personal letter from a 
member of the Department’s staff accusing us — in the most courteous 
terms — of having erred in referring to the exiled novelist Arturo Barea as a 
Spanish author; the point being that as Barea’s novels The Forge, The 
Track and The Clash were written (a) in English and (4) by Barea’s 
Austrian wife, it was incorrect to treat them as forming part of Spanish 
literature. We were reminded that Conrad is not considered a Polish 
nor Santayana a Spanish author. Nevertheless it remains true that Arturo 
Barea did himself write the trilogy, and in his native language. And 
although the novels first appeared in an English version prepared by Ilse 
Barea (with her husband’s collaboration) they are now available in the 
original Spanish as La Forja de un Rebelde, three volumes, Editorial Losada, 
Buenos Aires, 1951. This edition has already been acclaimed in South 
America as a major Spanish literary achievement and there is no doubt 
that we must classify Barea (b. 1897) as an outstanding member of Spain’s 
‘generation of ’36’. (His first book was a collection of war stories, Valor y 
Miedo, published in Barcelona in 1938.) 

The most vital personal link between the literature of Primo de Rivera’s 
day, the literature of the Republic, and that of present-day Spain, is to 
be found in José Ortega y Gasset, who, after a period of exile in South 
America, now spends part of the year in Madrid. Ortega (b. 1883) is an 
elderly man with a furrowed countenance, but Enrique Canto, in the 
Madrid review Insula (No. 73), describes him as still conveying an 
impression of youth: 

Here is Ortega y Gasset with his youthful air, a combination of the gran 

sefior and the bull-fighter, looking around inquisitively at his public as 

though he wished, before beginning to speak to us, to investigate with his 
penetrating eye the motives which compelled us to shut ourselves up in 
this lecture-hall to listen to him. 

On that recent occasion Ortega lectured on “The Past and Future of 
Contemporary Man’. As reported by Enrique Canto, he developed his 
theme in the following fashion: Man is not a substantial being; he is an 
abstraction. Man does not change; he is change. Man has no substance; 
he only has history. As he has no permanent substance, man is free. He is 
free to become — or to try to become — what he wishes to be. He has no 
alternative but to set forth in search of himself. He is not fixed: he is 
ceaselessly in movement. Everything in him comes from something and 
proceeds towards something. Therefore the gaze of the historian must 
move tirelessly, like the dog that accompanies us: going behind and then 
ahead of the object that is being studied; because it is precisely in his 
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ering emergence from the past and his progress towards the future, that man 
reveals his intimate authenticity. Every man is simultaneously individual 
om & life and collective life; and life, at any given moment, is an equation 
teous between the past and the future. That equation, indeed, is man’s true 
sas reality at any particular moment in time. 
, The To live (Ortega continued) is to feel ourselves propelled towards the 
an ca’s | future. We bounce back from the future as from an impenetrable wall, 
anish and fall into the past, where we dig in our heels and then jump, success- 
“olish fully, ahead. Man makes history because, faced by a future which he 
rturo cannot grasp, he understands that the only thing he really possesses 
And is the past — a frail skiff in which he embarks for the future. But it is the 
y Ilse | Suture that matters. The past is only present in so far as the future demands 


a the it, and man’s fundamental preoccupation is with that which has not yet occurred. 
sada, Another factor to a great extent determines our lives: namely, chance, 
outh hazard, accident. Against chance — that terrible soulless, blind and 
loubt invisible thing — man in self-defence still sometimes resorts to supersti- 
ain’s tion ; but he also has another — an equally human and irrational — weapon: 
alor y | esperanza, hope. 

Nevertheless (said Ortega) the past and the future do not appear to us 
era’s today in the same light as to earlier generations. The man of 1900 had 
is to | ‘total faith in progress” and did not fear the future. For us, however, the 
outh | future seems uncertain. When we consider the past, we appreciate that 
soe the problems of the future are absolutely new: the past cannot help us to 
| the solve them. In this tragic situation, therefore, modern man has become 
5 an primitive: he is a man without a past. The past-future equation is now inap- 


plicable. We can no longer rely on science: we now know that the scien- 
tific observer in fact merely creates the reality that he sees. And we have 


an 
as learned that logic is a myth. And so ‘our civilization doubts itself. But I do 
is not believe that civilizations have ever died of doubt. On the contrary, 
- they have died from arteriosclerosis’. 

Mr Alan Pryce-Jones has remarked of Ortega’s work: 
ea The words have rather too ringing a sound, perhaps; but then one of 
3 Ortega’s faults is to dogmatise in a brisk, rhetorical manner. . . . Never 
= mind whether it is philosophy or not; it is one of the most successful at- _ 
nce; tempts made in our time to keep the mind of man screwed up to concert 
Te is pitch. (The Listener, November 22nd, 1951.) 
— From the provinces we have received a large number of small, lively 
ws and enthusiastic reviews. Several of these provincial publications — such as 
and Mensajes de Poesta (published in Vigo), El Sobre Literario (Valencia) and 
nust Deucalién (Ciudad Real) — are not presented in the conventional form of a 
then magazine but consist of loose pages inserted in an envelope or a folder. 


| his Mensajes de Poesta No. 19 is a folder containing folios dedicated to the 
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prominent poetess Carmen Conde (5. 1907) who writes lyrically about 
love and children, mothers and herself. To some English readers, Carmen 
Conde’s notes on her method of composing poetry may seem rather 
affected: 


I do not think about what I am going to do. Without knowing, I do 
what I want to do. Exactly in the middle, between the other and this, is my 


pen . . . I never write about things, but for things. . . . 


When you unseal El Sobre Literario, which is an envelope full of loose sheets 
of poetry and prose, you are inclined to feel that the contents have been 
prepared for you personally: the message has not been displayed in a 
magazine whose pages are open to all the world. On the front of envelope 
No. 2 are printed two beautiful (and, I believe, untranslatable) verses by 
Juan Ramén Jiménez (5. 1881), who, twenty years or so ago, published 
his own poems on loose sheets in folders instead of in bound volumes: 


En el naranjo esta la estrella 
A ver quién puede cojerla! 
Oh, qué olor a primavera 
su pomo de luz eterna! 


Por el aire, por la yerba, 

cuidado, que no se pierda. 
En el amor esta la estrella! 
A ver quién puede cojerla! 


The most elegant of the loose-leaf periodicals is Deucalién, which has a 
cover designed by Gregorio Prieto. Issue No. 2 contains fragments from a 
novel, Mrs Caldwell Speaks with her Son, by Camilo José Cela (b. 1916), 
who is the outstanding novelist of modern Spain. Cela is in the true 
Spanish tradition. He sees death starkly and depicts it as realistically as 
Goya did. His sudden, vivid, and unusual images reveal the influence of 
Ramén Gémez de la Serna’s greguerias. The mother in these extracts 
from the novel speaks harshly, but with an underlying gentleness and 
humanity, reminding us of the mothers of Federico Garcia Lorca’s plays, 
women in whom is gathered the wisdom of the people: 


The dead usually adopt surprising postures, my son. If they could see 
themselves, they would probably be more surprised than anyone to see 
themselves like that. It would perhaps be interesting to make a long and 
detailed study of the postures that people adopt for dying. These pos- 
tures could be classified in groups, and before each group the corpse of a 
docile domestic anima! would be shown: a hen, a tame rabbit, a duck, a 
tender suckling-pig. If people were more enlightened, dear Eliacim, they 
would know by now what posture each of them was destined to prefer 
when the moment arrived. Your father, my son, preferred the kindly pos- 
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ture of a newly-born cat. It made one laugh, to see him. Some friends had 
to help me to uncurl him before we could put him into the coffin. 

Trivial thoughts come to us at the end of the day: we only need to pay 
a certain amount of attention. A locket with a curl of fair hair, a child who 
has not yet experienced a whipping, another child who is learned in the 
arts of the golden oriole. Multitudes and multitudes of them! 


Every region of Spain produces its own bi-monthly or quarterly sheaf 
of poems. Some of these collections are more consciously regional than 
others: for example, Alba of Vigo devotes several pages to poems written 
in the soft, musical Galician dialect, and La Calandria of Barcelona dis- 
creetly reminds us that Catalufia has a culture of its own. Three poetry 
reviews which seem to be less inclined to emphasize the regional element 
are Intus (Salamanca), La Isla de los Ratones (Santander) and Platero 
(Cadiz). From Madrid we have received El Pdjaro de Paja, and from 
Melilla (Morocco), Manantial, whose issue No. 6 contains Carmen Conde’s 
reminiscences of her early childhood in Morocco. These impressive 
pages, entitled ‘My Father is not a Captain’, are summarized below: 

I was about ten years of age. I lived with my parents, and times were 
hard. All my girl friends were better off than I, and they spent their time 
telling one another about their comforts. 

‘What is your father? Mine is a commandante and we have two orderlies.’ 

‘Mine is a lieutenant.’ 

‘Mine is a colonel.’ 

Suddenly they asked me: ‘And yours? What is your father ?’ 

I was imaginative, perhaps proud, and was ashamed to confess that 
my father was not a soldier, nor even a business-man, but a labourer. 
Without waiting to think, I replied: 

‘My father? A captain.’ 

The little girls looked at one another, doubting; and the brightest of 

them said: 

‘And who is the one who goes to your home, the peasant ?’ 

I couldn’t retreat. I answered: 

‘He is my uncle. My father is with the army at the front.’ 

‘And your uncle lives with you ?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Your father doesn’t ever come home?’ 

‘He hasn’t had leave.’ 

After that we did not talk of the subject again and I didn’t worry about 
the lie I had told. 

But one of the girls informed my mother. That must have been a very 
strange day. For hour after hour my mother didn’t speak to me. At 
supper, my father was sad and serious. Doubtless it was with the intention 
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of cheering him up, that I asked him to take me out for a walk. I haven’t | wide re 


forgotten his reply: recogni 

‘No. Your father, the captain, can do that when he returns from | vital ly 

camp.’ temper: 

They were both very serious, my mother and he, but I didn’t yet | phase i 

appreciate the gravity of my lie. in the fi 

te “Do I seem so bad, my daughter, that you deny that I’m your father?’ ? nations, 

i. I didn’t speak, but gripped the table with cold, tight hands. come tl 

Then my mother could contain herself no longer. . . . Luis Ru 

attende: 

The life of these little reviews is of course eternally precarious. The —— 
editor of Manantial compares their existence to that of a tight-rope walker 

who may unexpectedly plunge into the abyss at any moment and beneath the di 

whom there is no safety-net. Atica (Barcelona) carries an editorial an- a 

nouncement: ‘Atica is published when Pedro Ardoy can, and wishes.’ of ele 

No. 2 of this review contains a sonorous poem by Spain’s influential turies 

Catholic poet and dramatist José M. Peman (5. 1898) : unaffe 

village 

Yo también, si queréis, j6venes mios, . . . , lived: 

yo que andaba mis versos con la buena andadura age of 

de los clasicos viejos entre lirios de rimas, forme 

me iré por esa senda sollozante y quebrada, for cel 

blanca, y con emboscadas nocturnas y fuentes que no corren. one so 

Among the more substantial periodicals are Alcald and Arbor, both of toe 

which are published in Madrid. The contents of issue No. 3 of Alcald the in! 

(which is the organ of the Sindicato Universitario Espafiol) include a to crez 

sense ¢ 


study of the personality and recent writings of a well-known lecturer in | 
psychiatry, Juan José Lépez Ibor, and, in particular, of his theories | The writ 
concerning the origin and nature of Spain’s ‘inferiority complex’. Lopez | — Arbor, 
Ibor maintains that Spaniards for many generations have suffered froma | admirab! 
feeling of isolation and inferiority in relation to the European countries | is well ju 
beyond the Pyrenees; but he argues that the national lack of confidence | jects suck 
is not the result simply of the succession of military and naval defeats {| US educ 
which culminated in the break-up of the Empire. The causes of the terminok 
complex lie deeper, and are to be found in the national temperament: | ‘Latin’ A 
an absence of curiosity, patience and tenacity, and a consequent in-| ‘conquest 
capacity for scientific creation. The Spaniard has been unable to keep | America, 
pace with European technical progress, and has therefore felt himself to ; gradually 
be on the margin of modern civilization, ‘which is represented by motor-| they cam 
cars, microscopes, etc.’ Furthermore, the Spaniard is not greatly attracted | The fight 
by the ideal of comfort, which elsewhere has so greatly stimulated the} phase in 
advance of science. Today, however, there is (says Lépez Ibor) a world-{ that whe: 
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wide reaction against the de-humanizing effects of technology, a growing 
recognition of the limitations of science and reason, a desire to revive the 
vital human and religious values. The characteristics of the Spanish 
temperament and of Spanish culture are more in keeping with this new 
phase in the development of civilization, and it is possible, therefore, that 
in the future Spain may again take her place in the forefront of European 
nations, make a valuable contribution to mankind, and, so doing, over- 
come the ‘inferiority complex’. Meanwhile — says another writer, José 
Luis Rubio, in this same number of Alcald — there is a grave problem to be 
attended to in the Spanish provinces: the neglect and backwardness of 
the rural communities. In these abandoned regions the Spaniard’s apathy 
towards ‘progress’ is most apparent. José Luis Rubio writes of 


the disproportion which exists between the need for improvement and the 
paltriness of these people’s ambitions. The present situation in the country 
districts — with the exception of small modifications, such as the introduction 
of electric light and a few mechanized vehicles — is the same as it was cen- 
turies ago. The conditions of life remain in a state of stagnation which is 
unaffected by wars, revolutions or the loss of empires. The women of the 
villages are a vivid testimony to the abandonment in which they have always 
lived: they suffer the consequences of a sub-human existence, and at the 
age of thirty or thirty-five are already old, worn out and physically de- 
formed. The rural communities are capable of continuing in this manner 
for centuries, indifferent to all technical advance. Therefore there is only 
one solution: the State must provide the villages with the men they need 
for their transformation. These men must not be representatives of the 
State: they should represent the local interests, but in a higher degree than 
the inhabitants themselves conceive. First of all, however, we shall have 
to create these technical experts, who must have a university training and a 
sense of dedication. 


The writer recommends the creation of a Faculty of Regional Technicians. 

Arbor, a bulky review of 150 thick pages, is published every month with 
admirable punctuality. Its sub-title Revista General de Investigacién _y Cultura 
is well justified. In No. 74, for example, there are contributions on sub- 
jects such as zoology, the present cost of the British Foreign Service, and 
U S educational reform, while Florentino Pérez Embid suggests that a new 
terminology should be adopted by those who write about ‘Hispanic’ or 
‘Latin’ America. This writer argues that it is an error to employ the term 
‘conquest’ when referring to the Spanish occupation of Middle and South 
America, because the Spaniards did not ‘conquer’ that vast area: they 
gradually ‘discovered’ it, and they only resorted to military methods when 
they came up against an organized local society, as in Mexico and Peru. 
The fighting, therefore, was merely an occasional and isolated incident or 
phase in the extension of the ‘discovery’. The essential historical fact is 
that when the Spaniards entered El Dorado, two civilizations met. Each 
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of these civilizations had its own conception of the world, and the two 
thereafter co-existed. They influenced one another, crossed, and finally 
produced a mixed society: that of the Criollos and Mestizos of Hispano- 
America. Likewise the so-called ‘colonization’ — which, in the text-books, 
follows the ‘conquest’ — is a misnomer. The Spanish settlement of Middle 
and South America differed greatly from the British and European 
colonization of Africa, India and the Far East. In the history of Hispano- 
America (says Pérez Embid) this period of settlement should be referred 
to as a time of pacifying and populating, a time when vast additional 
areas of the Continent were gradually incorporated in the zone where 
Spaniards and Indians already co-existed. 

The successful novelist Carmen Laforet (b. 1921) contributes a regular 
feature to Destino, an illustrated weekly published in Barcelona. In a 
recent issue (No. 752), for example, she tells how she went to an old, 
sleepy provincial town where, in accordance with ancient Spanish custom, 
the womenfolk still spend their lives at home and the only positive 
pleasure enjoyed by married women is to call upon one another formally 
on certain prescribed days of the week and at a fixed hour. 


The town has one cinema, which it is only proper to attend on certain 
days, and a men’s club, where the good heads of family meet to put the 
world to rights, while their wives embroider and dream quietly in their 
homes. I never saw better housewives nor shinier floors than during the 
visits on which I was taken in this town. The ladies sipped wine and ate 
pastries, and sighed a great deal during the conversation. 

‘How is your husband ?” 

‘Ay! the poor little man! Don’t speak to me about him. . . . He’s in the 
club, as usual, the poor little man. . . . Ay!’ 

‘But, woman, what’s the matter then?’ 

‘Ay! I don’t know, I don’t know. There’s not anything exactly the matter 
with him. But his face ...I think that any day... Well, I think that 
any day now his hour will come. . . . Yes, girl, yes; it has to come to each of 
us, and I don’t think he will last the year out. . . . No, it seems to me that 
this year . . . And so, if you want me to tell you the truth, I’m preparing 
my mourning. . . . Yes, girl, yes; one must be prepared. . . .’ 

At this point (Carmen Laforet continues) the other ladies became 
animated and asked to be shown the mourning clothes. The hostess’s eyes 
brightened, and we approached a wardrobe out of which she took crapes, 
wools, and black stockings of excellent quality and price. Then one of the 
others said that her husband also was rather thin, and that perhaps she would 
go to the same shop and begin acquiring some of these useful things. . . .’ 

Never shall I forget the speed, certainty and skill with which this funeral 
finery was hidden away when the front door bell rang, announcing the 
arrival of the prospective corpse. He was a robust and florid gentleman, 
and he entered his house completely confident and with a firm tread. Nor 
shall I forget the cordial greetings with which he was received by his 
wife and her friends. . . . 
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The publishers of Destino sponsor an annual literary prize, the Premio 
Nadal, which is awarded by a jury who, on the Goncourt model, arrive 
at their verdict while dining in a private room at the Hotel Oriente, 
Barcelona. The name of the prize-winner is then announced to a large 
concourse of fashionable and literary guests who have been at dinner 
meanwhile in the same hotel. The proceedings are broadcast and photo- 
graphed; and when the result is known, leading literary personalities are 
interviewed by a crowd of newspaper reporters. In these circumstances, of 
course, the prize is apt to be awarded to an author whose work will be 
likely to have popular appeal. In 1950, for instance, the Premio Nadal 
was won by the novelist Elena Quiroga, who has been described as 
‘Spain’s Margaret Mitchell’. The 1951 prize went to a completely un- 
known young man, Luis Romero, for a first novel, La Noria, wherein the 
author describes the life of a number of people in Barcelona on a single 
day. 
A more highly respected prize than the Nadal is the Premio Adonais, 
which is sponsored by the Instituto de Cultura Hispanica — with Vicente 
Aleixandre on the jury. The winner of the Premio Adonais for 1951 was a 
young Catalan poet, Lorenzo Gomis. 

And now a huge mass of interpretive and critical writing is piling up 
around the work of Federico Garcia Lorca. Recent additions to this 
literature are an essay on Lorca’s drama by Eusebio Garcia Luengo and 
a reply to that essay by Juan Guerrero Zamora, published in No. 36 of 
the Correo Literario (Madrid). Luengo complains that Lorca’s plays are 
out of touch with present-day life, and that his characters speak a lan- 


‘guage which is not really that of the people. Guerrero Zamora replies 


that Lorca is concerned with fundamental human problems such as hate 
and sterility, which are just as vital today as they always have been. 
Furthermore, he deals with problems which are of special and permanent 
significance in Spain. For example, the determining factor in the play 
Yerma is the protagonist’s conception of honour which ‘stands up within 
her like a tower’. As for Lorca’s language, Guerrero Zamora agrees that 
the tragedies contain ‘too much lyricism, too much verse, too much 
colour, too much music’; but he suggests that Lorca succeeded in his 


| principal endeavour, which was to portray the inland region of Anda- 


lucia, a region that is ‘the miniaturist and husbandman of its own 
passions’. 

Finally, we must mention two further periodicals, both of which are 
published in Madrid: a highbrow review of literature, art and music, 
Indice, and a notable monthly, Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos. In No. 24 of 
the latter review, Ramén Gémez de la Serna (b. 1888) writes, in his usual 
staccato style, about ‘Edgar Allan Poe, Genius of America’. Ramon 
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begins by contrasting Poe with Walt Whitman. Americans love Whitman 
because of his optimism, ‘because he praised the railways crowded with 
goods trains, the levers, the girders of bridges, the passing multitudes, the 
drivers’; but Americans have not the same affection for Poe, who was 
a solitary visionary. Whitman addressed the masses. He filled the desolate 
prairie with abundance, prophesied the material greatness of America, 
and simplified the American scene. Poe, on the contrary, spoke to him- 
self, increased the complexity of life, and disturbed his readers. Ramén 
then describes the meeting between Charles Dickens, ‘with his heavy 
gold watch chain’, and Poe, pallid and shabby in his old black suit; 
Dickens, whose characters are all exuberantly alive; Poe, whose charac- 
ters have died but will live for ever. Of Poe the short-story writer, Ramén 
says that he was the first American to bring castles from Europe (later, 
the multi-millionaires imported other castles, with numbered stones, 
from the Old World). Ramon says that he has spent years investigating 
Poe’s castles, going from one castle to another, up and down the stairs, 
along the corridors, into the attics and the labyrinthine cellars, looking 
out of the windows, meeting ghosts, hearing conversations, attending 
candelabra-lit dinner parties, noticing the movement of curtains and 
tapestries which have something behind them. Poe’s palaces are destined 
to go up in flames or to.sink into the abyss. The pale and beautiful women 
who frequent some of them, are non-existent: when they pass before a 
mirror, there is no reflection. Nevertheless, Ramén affirms, these palaces 
are more true and lasting than the palaces of reality. 

It is apparent that Spain is not lacking in literary activity at the present 
time. Contributions to the reviews mentioned in this article are, of 
course, unequal in quality; but there is abundant enthusiasm and, now 
and then, evidence of uncommon talent. 
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FRANCOIS VULLON 
John Davenport 


Attempts have been made before to translate Villon into English, of which 
John Payne’s was the best. There are versions of poems by Swinburne 
and Rossetti; by Lewis Wharton; a complete translation by John Heron 
Lepper; verses by Arthur Symons, by Paul Hookham; paraphrases by 
Ezra Pound; but this is the first time the bulk of Villon’s poems have been 
put into English in their original verse forms by a translator who is him- 
self a poet.* Mr Cameron denies that he is a medizvalist or a great scholar 
of the French language. That he has remarkable gifts as a translator we 
know from his previous work on Rimbaud; and since he has used the 
shining text of Louis Thouasne it is scarcely necessary for him to be a 
medizvalist. He is thoroughly familiar, too, with the pioneering work of 
Longnon and of Gaston Paris; and it is pleasant to find him giving credit 
to the admirable and far too little known biography of the poet by Cecily 
Mackworth — by far the best life of Villon in English. English writers have 
previously tended to treat him with a nauseating blend of sentimentality 
and facetiousness, twin traps of the bogus medizvalist. 

France has no Chaucer. There is the emblazoned clangour of the 
Chanson de Roland; there is the rather soporific Roman de la Rose; 
there are jovial storytellers like the Maitre d’Amiens; lays by learned 
clerks; some exquisite verses by Charles d’Orleans; and then, amazingly, 
Villon. It is as though Catullus were suddenly to pop through a trap door 
during compline. Of all the poets of France in the five hundred years 
since Villon began to write, none is his superior. He might with justice be 
called the greatest of French poets; he may certainly be called the first; 
and he is particularly close to us to-day — a poet of angst, of ‘anxiété 
funébre’, of death; death and doubt; as much a poet of decadence as 
Baudelaire, albeit with a fantastic admixture of Panurge. 

Villon was not what he has so often been claimed to be, ‘the spirit of 
the Middle Ages.’ He was born in 1431, the year of Jeanne d’Arc’s 
martyrdom, and the middle ages were already crumbling. Its civilization 
was a thousand years old, as decrepit as our own. A fifteenth century 
Verlaine, only with a far greater force of genius, Villon was caught 


* Francois Villon Poems, translated by Norman Cameron. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
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intellectually between two worlds, just as in life he hovered uneasily 
between bishop’s palace and thieves’ kitchen, brothel and chapel. Naked, 
natural, mocking, ignoble, pious (sometimes ironically) and bitterly 
sensual, he was a magically gifted poet, and with matchless technique 
gives a picture of a falling world, collapsing exhausted by the Hundred 
Years’ War; a world of plague, famine and despair which in Michelet’s 
words ‘ had lost those twin brakes of feudal times — fear of God and the 
respect of custom.’ France in the mid-fifteenth century was a Waste 
Land, through which Villon darted like an inspired rat. During his short 
life he turns up in Meung, Blois, Orleans, Bourges and Anger; but he is 
essentially a city poet, the poet of Paris, where he was born and where 
most of his raffish life was spent. He was thirty-two years old in 1463, 
when, having narrowly escaped the gallows — not for the first time — he was 
banished from Paris for ten years. He was never heard of again. 

Mr Cameron’s endeavour has been to translate Villon’s fifteenth- 
century French into seventeenth-century English, to which he considers 
it corresponds in richness and resemblance to the modern tongue. This is 
wholly justifiable, for the French language if not its literature, was more 
mature than English, not having had to make such absorptions. Skelton, 
for instance, writing fifty years after Villon, with all his genius has not the 
same subtlety of language at his command. In the sixteenth century, after 
Marot came Ronsard and du Bellay; Donne’s French contemporaries 
are Agrippa d’Aubigné, Malherbe and Régnier. Yet Scéve (b. 1504) 
might have translated Donne adequately. The language of Donne and 
Shakespeare is a fit choice for an English translator of Villon. In order to 
get tie classic ring of Villon’s lines some element of pastiche, some archaic 
flavcur, js undoubtedly necessary in the translation; and by fixing his 
style, 2. it were, Mr Cameron has avoided pre-Raphaelite quaintness. 
‘There is onc quotation from Rossetti, but that is justifiable for more than 
one reason. 

Exceyi in two passages he has adhered to the original verse forms, but 
has given himself latitude in the use of near-rhymes, which Villon very 
seldom uses. His justification is that near-rhymes were familiar to 
severteenth-century English readers, and he quotes the early Tudor 
Wyatt as rhyming harbour, banner, suffer and displeasure. Such license 
is rare, however. Finally, as it is to be hoped that this fine version will 
remain for many years the standard translation of Villon in English, it 
should be remarked that a few poems are omitted ‘which seemed tedious 
or impossible to translate into rhyming verse, with any degree of faithful- 
ness to the original’. Nor has Mr Cameron attempted the utterly impos- 
sible task of translating into verse the ballades in jargon, or Thieves’ 
Cant. Readers of Henley’s parody will be grateful to him. 
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Here, then, is the mass of Villon’s work done into English, arranged 
into chronological order (except the ballades incorporated in the Testa- 
ment, which M. Thuasne considers were written earlier). It is interesting 
to take verses from two famous ballades and compare them with trans- 

, lations by Rossetti, Swinburne and Mr Cameron. For example, here is 
the opening of the Ballade du Temps Jadis: 





FRANGOIS VILLON 


Dictes-moy ot, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Romaine; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fut sa cousine germaine; 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riviére on sus estan, 

Qui beauté eut trop plus qu’ humaine? 
Mais ot: sont les neiges d’antan! 


The difficulty for the translator is very great. The lines have a classical 
simplicity; nothing is superfluous; and besides, Villon is one of the most 
purely musical poets in the world. A line like ‘Est Flora, la belle Romaine’, 
for instance, is inimitable; the bare fact of the fourth line is made ex- 
quisite in sound; finally, there is the famous last line. Add to these verbal, 
harmonic, difficulties, the melodic, or rhythmic, subtleties, and the 
problem of translation is formidable indeed. Here is Rossetti: 


The Ballad of Dead Ladies 
Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora, the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere, — 
She whose beauty was more than human? .. . 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 


| By expanding the line the battle is lost; redundancies and superfluities, 
| to say nothing of mistranslations, rush in. I have never been an admirer 
of Cory’s “They told me, Heraclitus’, twice the length of the original and 
| half as effective; but the sentimentalization of Greek literature in the 
| nineteenth century was a sort of tradition. With Villon it is inexcusable. 
The clumsiness of the first line is partly atoned for by the second, although 
‘Lady’ grates. The ‘where’s’ and ‘where is’ in line three are infelicitous; 
and Hipparchia — but that is a recondite point: let it pass. Line four is not 
only ugly but unnecessary and inaccurate. Line five is feeble, the sixth 
line good because cleaving to the original. In English line seven seems 
grotesquely banal. Then suddenly Rossetti produces a line which has 
become famous. You may or you may not like ‘yesteryear’, but that line 
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is there to stay. Indeed, with due acknowledgments and cutting out the 
superfluous syllable, Mr Cameron uses it himself. In spite of the happy 
eighth line, however, this is a limping and sentimental verse, entirely 
lacking the imperishable bronze quality of the original. 

Mr Cameron achieves a genuine echo of the original. Much of the 
magic has inevitably flown, but the outlines are clear, it is a genuine echo. 







Tell me but where, beneath what skies 
Is lovely Roman Flora ta’en? 

Tell me where Archipiada lies, 

Or Thais (they were kin, these twain) ; 
Or Echo, answering again 

Across the river and the mere, 

Beauty of more than human strain? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 


This is a remarkable achievement, for closeness to the original and for 
its own English beauty. The rhythm and the rhyming are admirable, and 
the archaisms of ‘ta’en’ and ‘twain’ are paid for in advance: this is not 
supposed to be a poem in contemporary English, but a seventeenth- 
century translation of the fifteenth century original. It is impossible not 
to send Mr Cameron up for good. The other two verses are equally well 
done. Now for the envoi: 

Prince n’enquerez de sepmaine 
Oi elles sont, ne de cest an, 
Que ce refrain ne vous remaine: 
Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan. 

Here is Rossetti — and the intention in quoting him is not to make an ) 
invidious comparison between him and Mr Cameron, but to show how 
an accomplished writer can go all astray when it comes to translation. 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 

Save with this much for an overword — 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 


I don’t know the history of the Rossetti version. It looks as though the 
last line came to him unaware, as such things occasionally do, and that 
he then painfully built up the rest round it. This would account for the 
lack of unity in his poem, and for such desperate Procrustean efforts as 
line three of the envoi. Mr Cameron’s translation of it is all of a piece with 


the rest: 


Prince, do not ask where they are lain, 
Ask not the week, ask not the year, 
Lest you remember this refrain: 

Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
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Swinburne made a well-known translation of another famous poem, 
‘Les Regrets de la Belle Heanmiére’. These lines are from the seventh 
verse: 


FRANCOIS VILLON 





Ces gentes espaules menues, 

Ces bras longs et ces mains tretisses; 
Petitz tetins, hanches charnues, 
Eslevées, propres, faictisses 

A tenir amoureuses lysses; . . . etc. 


The shapely slender shoulders small, 

Long arms, hands wrought in glorious wise, 
Round little breasts, the hips withal 

High, full of flesh, not scant of size, 

Fit for all amorous masteries; . . . etc. 


Pure Wardour Street. The lovely images are vague, blurred, blown up 
with rhetoric. This is the Cameron version: 


Where are the shoulders neat and slender; 
Those long soft arms; those fingers brent; 
Those little breasts; those haunches tender, 
High-raised and smooth and plainly meant 
For riders in love’s tournament; .. . 


Her arms are softened for the sake of scansion, her fingers are archaic- 
ally brent, but the lady’s charms are smoothly and accurately listed. The 
lines are not easy to render, admittedly, but Swinburne shows us how not 
to do it. 

To waste no more time on Mr Cameron’s rivals — he is facile princeps — 
here are some more happy sirokes to finish with. But first, lest these 
remarks seem mere encomiastic cackle, perhaps one should try to find 
something to complain about; and that brings one back to Villon’s 
supreme virtue: that whether his theme be high or low there is always his 
own inimitable music running through it. The antitheses are amazing, 
but the discords resolve in his golden cadences. In music we find a clue 
to his magical power. We are reminded, say, of the sharp ring of Dufay. 
Yet the analogy does not really help, as we are left without his trans- 
cendent realism and psychological insight. It is like trying to imagine a 
painter who combined the virtues of Mantigna, Bosch, Piero della 
Francesca and Goya. Catullus is his only rival, although Chaucer and 
Dunbar have some of his peculiar quality at times, and there are lines of 
Donne that remind one of him; of Verlaine, too, at his best, and of 
Apollinaire. None of them has his extraordinary mixture of qualities, nor 
succeeds in weaving so many opposites into so rich and subtle a texture. 
It is a pity Shakespeare was not a translator as well as a borrower. Since 
he was not, we are grateful to Mr Cameron, whose principal fault is that 
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he is not Shakespeare. He tends to be a little dry, a little gritty. We get a 
genuine echo of Villon, but something has gone. A translation after all is 
a copy; the wonder is that the copy should be so good. Apart from his 
occasional dryness, grittiness, thinness, bleakness — call it what you will, 
it is difficult not to overpraise Mr Cameron. The incomparable splendour 
of the original may be lost, because the English words have not the same 
over-tones as the French, but Mr Cameron is a poet and a craftsman and 
he never softens the strong line or melts the firm rhythm: the English 
verse exists in its own right. 

Here is the Envoi from the Ballade de Villon et de la Grosse Margot: 


Vente, gresle, gelle, j’ay mon pain cuict! 

Je suis paillard, la paillarde me duit. 

Lequel vault mieux? Chacun bien s’entresuit. | Fin 
L’ung l’autre vault: c’est 4 mau chat mau rat. e 
Ordure amons, ordure nous affuyt. 

Nous deffuyons honneur, il nous deffuyt, 

En ce bourdel ot tenons nostre estat. 


Come wind, come hail, come frost, I’ve baked my bread. 
A lecher to a lecheress is wed. 

Which is the worse? There’s little to be said. 

Like unto like: ‘Bad cat for a bad rat.’ 

We love the mire and miry is our bed; 

We flee from honour, honour now is fled, 

In this bordel where we are throned in state. A typi 
Two verses from the Testament: plange 


XL & XLI 


Et mourut Paris ou Heléne, 
Quiconques meurt, meurt 4 douleur, 
Celluy qui perd vent et aleine, 

Son fiel se créve sur son cueur, 

Puys sue Dieu scait quelle sueur! 

Et n’est qui de ses maulx l’alege: 
Car enfans n’a, frére ne soeur, 

Qui lors voulsist estre son plege. One 
is well | 
which 2 
volume 


ey — —— 


La mort le faict fremir, pallir, 

Le nez courber, les veines tendre, 
Le col enfler, la chair mollir, 
Joinctes et nerfs croistre et estendre. 
Corps feminin, qui tant est tendre, 
Poly, souef, si precieulx, 

Te faudra-il ces maulx attendre? 
Ouy, ou tout vif aller és cieulx 
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Whoever dies, he dies in smart 
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So great, he lacketh wind and breath; 

His gall breaks in upon his heart, 

And from his brow the sweat doth start — 
God knows what sweat! And none will aid, 
For there is none would take his part 

And go as hostage in his stead. 


Death makes his body lean and pale; 
It crooks his nose, distends each vein, 
Blocks up his neck. His flesh is frail, 
His joints and sinews bulge and strain. 
Ah, woman; body, so urbane, 

Tender and smooth and sensitive, 
Must you, then, suffer all this pain? 
Aye, or go heavenwards alive! 


Finally, from the Testament: 
cLI 


Or sont-ilz mortz, Dieu ayt leurs ames, 
| Quant est des corps, ils sont pourriz. 
Ayent esté seigneurs ou dames, 
Souef et tendrement nourriz 
De cresme, fromentée ou riz 
Leurs os sont declinez en pouldre, 
Auxquelz ne chault d’esbat, ne riz . . . 
Plaise au doulx Jesus les absouldre! 


A typical Villon verse, with its rime riche on riz, its half mocking yet 
plangent invocation, and its wonderfully transformed realism. 


They’re dead, God rest their souls, amen! 
Their flesh is tattered to a shred, 

E’en though they once were noblemen 
Or noble ladies, softly bred, 

On creams and cakes and tartlets fed, 
Their bones are moulder’d into dust 
Whence joy and merriment are fled: 

In Jesus let them put their trust. 


— 


memes 


One could continue quoting from this excellent book indefinitely. It 
__ is well produced, admirably printed, and moderately priced. The notes, 
which are reduced to the essential minimum, are printed at the end of the" 
volume. They are modest, clear, and adequate. 


| 











SIR HUGH 
David Paul 


He proves to be one of those figures who reward the curiosity much more 
than they arouse it in the first place. It is certainly difficult to approach 
Hugh Walpole, as a man or as a writer, with much curiosity to-day. But 
this biography * — with the continual and voluminous help of its subject, 
his journals and letters— succeeds completely in resurrecting both the 
man and his world. It does so, in fact, to an almost oppressive degree. 
One can finish the book only with a sense of amazement and orgy. 
There is so much both to tickle and to quell the curiosity, such a baffling 
abundance of detail, fascinating, incredible, hilarious. Even if the sum it 
adds up to incorporates a good deal of inanity, it remains, in its way, a 
considerable sum. 

The wary reader will probably begin with a glance at the portraits. 
There are the John, the Sickert and the Epstein Walpoles. The John, 
backward-surging, monolithic, suggests the born chairman of successful 
committees, having just brought another meeting to a happy close. In 
the Sickert the subject stares, anxiously alone and defenceless, over the 
painter’s shoulder at the approach of something unknown and possibly 
alarming. The Epstein head is tilted in a rugged supplication which may 
have been more the artist’s feeling than the sitter’s. The photographs are 
necessarily non-committal but none the less illuminating. They show, 
from youth to middle age, a clear and simple gradation from eager young 
curate to debonair archbishop. Neither portraits nor photographs suggest 
a very complex personality; though it is perhaps an awareness of com- 
plexity which gives a look of innocent worry to the Sickert face. If 
Walpole’s character was not complex, it certainly had its nooks and 
corners, and his journals show that he had an engaging way of knowing 
his own nature better than a more sophisticated character would have 
allowed or admitted. 


What a lot of books I have, what a lot of books I’ve written, how much 
nonsense I’ve talked, how noisy I’ve been and am, how good on the whole 
are my intentions, how muddled the performance! Have most people the 
sense, I wonder, of being someone’s unfinished knitting? And isn’t it very 
wrong to have so many things when millions of people are unemployed and 


Hugh Walpole. By Rupert Hart-Davis. Macmillan, 255. 
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wretched ? I give a lot away but seem to do no good with it when I do. I 
really don’t clutch my possessions, and although I love them would not 
be broken-hearted at losing them. What would I be broken-hearted at losing 
except some of my friends and my love of work and my enjoyment of small 
things? But the centre of the whole affair is missing, although I dimly 
perceive where it ought to be... . 

Do I think connectedly? I never seem to go very far. After ten minutes 
I look at a mountain or want something to eat or contemplate my novel 
or indulge a lascivious recollection. I am not able to sink into a train ‘of 
thought so deeply that my material life vanishes. If I think of my writing, 
my thought soon becomes a defence of my work against some possible 
attack, or a prophecy of some future success, or a comparison of myself 
with some contemporary writer. If I think of religion I lose myself very 
quickly. I am frightened if I contemplate absolute non-existence. . . . So 
then I relapse into feeling. I seem then to be enfolded by loving arms and 
protected, but if I felt truly would it not be more likely that I should hear 
an angry voice from over the hill blaming me for my many misdeeds and 
failings and warning me? ... 

I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for losing my temper this morning, 
but there is no doubt that I cannot bear to be told of my faults. I am so 
conscious of a number of my faults that when someone else discovers them 
too I am like Adam and Eve discovered by God in the garden. It is as 
though now there was no hope of escape from them. I seem to myself to 
see my own faults even more clearly than I do other people’s, and I tell 
myself mine and then other people (if I know them well) theirs. It is 
almost a sign of affection and intimacy. But I forget that other people are in 
the same state of suspicion about themselves that I am about myself and 
‘want reassuring, not frightening. 


Though the one was dictated by the other, Walpole’s career was 
simpler than his character. It consisted of a bewildered and ignominious 
childhood, an incompetent adolescence, and then the sudden, safe 
emergence into the happy, bobbing tide of success. The mature Walpole’s 
continual enjoyment of life was based on the reaction from his wretched 
childhood, the conviction, punctuated only by occasional nightmares, 
that he had passed the worst of life’s trials at the moment when he 
emerged from the terrors of preparatory school. He had tried to ward off 
or mitigate those terrors by story-telling. Later, while his family searched 
for a profession for him, he was to continue insatiably reading, and quite as 
insatiably writing stories. For Walpole throughout his life writing stories 
was not so much a gift or a vocation as a chronic addiction. From the first 
he was so eager to write that he could never learn to spell and, once success 
came, never tried to. Perhaps his spelling had a charm which his proof- 
readers were not always well-advised to suppress. Perhaps it was one of the 
charms that drew so warm a response from the Master, Henry James. 

The relationship with James, both personal and literary, was a 
decisive influence, and it is a perfect illustration of Walpole’s technique 
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of getting on in the world. Which is not to suggest that Walpole was 
primarily a calculating character. His calculations were always naive, and 
they were never underhand; what seems to have annoyed some of his 
contemporaries was that they were not only so evident, but that they were 
quite often so successful. Why did he make so markedly favourable an 
impression on the master? James’s letters to him are those of a yearning 
grandfather to a well-beloved and only grandson. The relationship is one 
of those unforeseen incongruities which human nature is quite lavish of 
and which the creative imagination cannot produce because it boggles 
at them. They exist outside its laws of probability. Once the improbable 
occurs, however, it is usually quite easy to explain it. James’s response 
to the young Hugh’s overtures was gracious, even eager, because he was 
starved of admiration. An ageing man, he was well aware of the value of 
his best work. He was painfully aware that he had not, in his own maturity, 
had the success or understanding which he deserved. And he must have 
been growing even more painfully aware that a younger generation of 
readers and writers would probably react from such admiration as he 
had. Wells’s Boon is a consummation of the average reaction to the James 
manner. James was deeply hurt and bewildered by it. 

With the approach of old age, then, James was finding himself in a 
situation cruelly the reverse of one which his imagination had so fondly 
and eloquently played with. He was not, like the subject of The Death of 
the Lion, to be hounded to death by determined admirers. No one, it 
seemed, was to hoard his papers, unobtrusively dog his steps, surround 
him with the obituary hush of genius recognized and revered. On the 
contrary, it looked as if he was to be left alone, left behind, except by a 
small circle of too anxious, too considerate friends. The young Walpole, 
eager to be in the know, to admire, to be accepted, had had his advances 
cut off pretty sharply in some quarters; but in the highest quarter, 
precisely because it was the loneliest, they were to be accepted, propagated 
in fact, with wistful assiduity. 

James’s admiration of Walpole’s early work raises orle of the oddest 
problems in the arts, one which, if it were explained, might explain 
something about the nature of creative work as a whole. There is hardly 
an instance in history of an elder writer justly appraising and appreciating 
the work of another writer a generation younger than himself. James 
had of course taken to Walpole personally before he had read any of his 
work. He was anxious to favour and admire if he could. Perhaps he could 
see, as well as we can, a resemblance of motive and theme between the 
younger writer’s work and his own. There is nothing a mature writer will 
so readily accept as a weak image of his own work. It is something he can 
recognize. It saves him from the chaos of the future. 
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James must always have felt within himself what he detected in his 
disciple, a spate of words, an infinity capacity for writing volumes and 
volumes. If the master’s spate can delight by its clarity and wit, it is when 
it is most strictly shaped and controlled. There is something in the quality 
of James’s hushed and reverent meditations on the virtues of form which 
always suggests to me an ineffably high-class tailor explaining the merits 
of an effective, a really discreet corset. Form was the indispensable corset 
of James’s circumfluous, and presumably otherwise endless and in- 
exhaustible style. Adherence to it in its strictest model was all that held 
him in. Throughout his writing career Walpole was surely even more in 
need of a corset. Or would it, in any form, have coped with his abundance? 
A disciplined, a corseted Walpole is unimaginable. Judging from his own 
account of it, his work seems to have consisted quite simply in a lack of 
restraint. 

At the heart of much of James’s work, even his best, is a question, an 
unknown quantity, a box of precious but unattainable manuscripts, a 
genius whose works are unknown to us, an inarticulate but highly 
perceptive child whose reactions to a carefully constructed complex of 
situations are only just to be conjectured and no more. Out of and around 
this unknown quantity, this nothingness, he spins and spins his elaborate 
and beautiful cocoon. To an extent greater than most, James’s work is a 
baseless fabric. Walpole’s work was an equally baseless fabric. The 
difference, the immense difference, lies in the quality of the fabric. 
Another motive at the heart of James’s work is the sense of fear. It seems 
to me that his sense of evil is essentially the same thing. It is fear more 
than evil that dominates such a story as The Turn of the Screw. Psychological 
analysis can reduce the imagery of that fear to simple terms which would 
have much embarrassed the writer. It is easy to deduct from such a story 
its basic theme, and then to imagine what that theme would have become 
under Walpole’s treatment. The domination, redemption or destruction 
of one character by another is another Jamesian theme which Walpole 
never tired of éxploiting, but then Mauriac has also employed it, Anatole 
France’s Thais is a cut-glass version of it, and it seems to have become 
one of the staple temptations of the debutant novelist or playwright. For 
Walpole its attractions were more than abstract. 

The longing to be and the fear of being dominated by another 
personality was a leading motive in the novelist’s character. Meeting 
Father Coughlin, the American radio priest, in 1937, he immediately felt 
a strong bond. 

I think he felt it for me. Our eyes constantly met during lunch. He said 


nothing remarkable then, except that he was very free in his talk about 
sex. . . . I gave him a little silver mustard pot that had belonged to 
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Rothschild. Then we went to Harrods and bought a table and sideboard. 
Then we went to my flat and I began to tell him some of my difficulties but 
pulled up. ... It’s a good thing he’s going to America to-day because 
his influence on me was quite extraordinary. 


Next to this susceptibility was the fear of being found out in some parti- 
cular about himself which he did not care to know more than he knew 
already. This fear of being undermined, of being shown up, suggests that 
he was basically incredulous of his own success. Writing novels was such 
fun. Why and how could it be a credit to him? Once success came, and it 
came early, his life was a bouncing round of happy activity which never 
settled, or if it did, came to rest on one of the basic fears and had to move 
again, as quickly as possible. The gregarious and jolly bachelor hid a 
hypochondriac. During the twenty years in which he owned Brackenburn, 
the Lakeland retreat, the house of his dreams, his biographer tells us that 
he never spent a longer period than five weeks there. The tenor and the 
tissue of his daily life was such that it reduces his faithful and impartial 
recorder to breathlessness :— 


There followed six weeks in London —the usual frantic mixture of engage- 
ments, so exciting and wearing to live through, so difficult to chronicle 
smoothly. Twice he saw the Italian heavyweight boxer Carnera: “‘Mar- 
yellous sight. Grandest human being I’ve ever seen. Will never till I die 
forget Carnera rising after being downed, like a wild beast, and rushing 
on Stribling. A terrifice scene.” He visited Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and later 
had “‘tea with Virginia, Vita, young Rylands. Heavenly! Virginia discussed 
whether she was real or no. Decided no. James Stephens at the Lynds’. 

Said he believed only in cocktails and God.” Hugh sat for a bust by his 

old friend Jo Davidson, and at a luncheon party met Lloyd George: 

“Such a genial and charming old rogue. Characteristically talked about 

my books as though they were his only reading. In great spirits, mouth 
and eyes twinkling, hair shining.” 

Psychologically his character followed a pattern which may not 
occur in case-books but which is familiar enough in life. Emotionally his 
life was a blameless and frequently satisfied search for the splendid 
friendship, the ideal friend. The friend’s dimensions had to be on a scale 
with his character, heroic. He had to provide the excitement of hero- 
worship (and perhaps fodder for a novel) and at the same time the satis- 
faction of a real, calm, substantial and innocent alter ego. Walpole had 
all the marks of the family man except the last touch of conviction, and 
he made up for it by adopting, frequently and generously, other people’s 
families. Only once was he nearly trapped into marriage and the occasion 
was one of the deepest, if most evanescent, of his life’s terrors. But a life 
with such a bubbling and buoyant surface never allowed more than inter- 
mittent plunges into depths. Walpole’s career was a busy but curiously 
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flat panorama. There was the constant delight (sauced with a slight feeling 
of guilt) in possessions. A new Alvis would be followed by a new Epstein. 
Precious pictures would be stacked away to make room for more precious 
new ones. Packed in among so many distractions was the business of novel- 
writing with its delights, conveniences and short cuts. 

‘He made one of his chief characters, Adam Paris, come and live in a 
cottage on Cat Bells, so that much of the scenery could be described 
straight from his window.’ 

There were the triumphant American lecture tours, and Hollywood. 
‘America (where I am always very happy) has a hollow inside itself. Go 
a little way down and you find nothing.’ There was the Book Society to 
be launched and kept swimming. There were the relations with fellow 
writers to be propagated, examined, renewed or broken off. Choice 
among them is the tom-cat relationship with Arnold Bennett, which 
involved such exchanges as Walpole’s congratulations to his senior on 
winning the James Tait Black Memorial prize, and Bennett’s rejoinder: 

Heartiest congratulations on winning a prize. I’m sure it will be dis- 
appointing to you that I also have won it. But never mind, you have now 
wiped out that disgrace. 

Very many thanks. The fact is, I never heard of the prize before. 

There were the cruises, the family Christmases, the summonses to 
‘cover’ the Coronation or the Pope’s funeral at large fees for the Daily Mail 
or for Randolph Hearst. There was the recurrent tapping at the barometer 
of prestige. George Moore’s death prompted the reflection: ‘Very few 
English novelists senior to me now—Wells, Galsworthy, Kipling.’ But the 
feeling of rise in prestige could always have its jealous twinge. The death 
of Galsworthy in turn prompted him to exclaim ‘Poor Heinemann! 
Their two chief authors gone in a month. I can see Brett Young buying 
a new suit!’ There was the final, the inevitable surprise of knighthood. 
‘I shall like being a Knight.’ ‘I’ve often laughed at knighthoods myself, 
but when I got Baldwin’s letter I was childishly pleased and had no 
thought of refusing.’ There was the ceremony itself, with the knights-to-be 
moving ‘like a theatre queue ’, with instructions to ‘stick out your left leg 
when you kneel. It’s easier to get up.’ 

Knighthood was a culmination and a close, the fitting one for such a 
career. No one is ever satisfied, but there is no doubt that Walpole came 
nearer to satisfaction with his life than most. The masterpiece he had 
always longed to write remained unwritten, inaccessible. It is a question 
whether the good he did with his lavish earnings, by stealth or otherwise, 
was not a much greater good than the masterpiece would have been. To 
have written that he might have had to live a different, and a much less 

happy life. 
























































MUSIC WITHOUT STRINGS 
Colin Mason 


Among the various organizations catering for the demand for contem- 
porary music in London, the latest is the newly formed Society for 
Twentieth Century Music, founded by musicians in Hampstead. Its chief 
aim is to perform modern ‘classics’, and its programmes reflect the great 
revival of interest on the part of many musicians, especially young com- 
posers, in the experimental works of the second and third decades of the 
century, for whose extravagances and ‘follies’ the ’thirties, self-satisfied in 
the recovery of their sanity, developed a complacent, if kindly, contempt. 
Young composers today are finding that even for symphonic writing they 
have much more to learn from these ‘follies’ than from all the wisdom 
and moderation of the symphonies of the ’thirties, Stravinsky himself 
having shown in his Symphony in Three Movements (1945) how the 
lessons of the non-symphonic experimental works of the ’twenties can be 
applied to the symphony. 

One of the most important characteristics of the works of that period 
was their bold use of new instrumental media, particularly the chamber 
orchestra and wind ensemble. Most of the music performed at the first 
three concerts of the S T C M has been in these two categories. It has 
included Octandre by Edgar Varése, an inveterate experimenter with 
weird and fascinating sound combinations, Constant Lambert’s Concerto 
for piano and nine instruments, Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Wind 
Quintet, Roberto Gerhard’s Wind Quartet, and various works for voice 
and chamber ensemble by Stravinsky, Milhaud and Lambert. With them 
have been given several more recent works inspired by them — songs with 
instrumental ensemble by Dallapiccola, Elisabeth Lutyens’ Concertante 
for five players (the same combination as Schoenberg uses in Pierrot 
Lunaire) and, as bold a novelty as anything by Varése, a Sonata for 
timpani (three non-chromatic drums) by the Welsh composer Daniel 
Jones, in which the composer has, he says, attempted to achieve structural 
unity by rhythm-metre relationship alone (although he makes ingenious 
use of such melodic possibilities as three differently tuned drums offer, 
varying the tuning in the two middle movements and returning to that of 
the first movement in the finale). 

Many other English composers today are writing works that show a 
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similar, if less extreme, desire to break away from convention. Denis 
Aplvor’s Violin Concerto, recently broadcast from a concert of the 
London Contemporary Music Centre, is accompanied by sixteen players, 
on seven solo wind instruments, double basses, harp, piano and percussion. 
Fricker has written a Wind Quintet and songs for tenor and seven instru- 
ments. Among the British works chosen for the Frankfurt Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music last year was a Wood- 
wind Sextet by John Addison, who has also written a Trio for flute, oboe 
and piano, and a Trumpet Concerto. And Peter Wishart has had the 
novel idea of writing a Violin Concerto with accompaniment for the same 
double wind quintet (two oboes, cor anglais, two bassoons, two trumpets, 
and three trombones) as Stravinsky uses in his Mass, so that this curious 
ensemble, once assembled, may have more than one work in its repertoire. 

The origin of this new revival of interest in wind instruments is the 
same as that of the earlier one — a revolt against the corrupting expres- 
siveness of strings that so offended Stravinsky thirty years ago. This was 
no bee in his bonnet but is a phenomenon that any listener can observe 
for himself when he listens to a string orchestra. Massed strings wrap every 
sound they make in a haze of vibration that takes the sting out of the 
most acute dissonance, and, whether the players will or no, imparts to 
any note an expressive quality even before it becomes part of a musical 
phrase. A wind instrument on the other hand, blown without art, will 
make a noise as unmusical as a hooter, and though a good flautist can melt 
the heart with the quality of his tone alone, an oboist, bassoonist or clari- 
nettist needs immense skill to begin to make music out of the sounds his 
instruments produces, as probably every listener has felt at some time 
when hearing the hapless second clarinettist in the Trio of Mozart’s 
E flat Symphony. 

It is just this characteristic, this real woodenness of wind instruments, 
that attracts serious composers today, who want to submit themselves to 
the severest discipline, in order to be sure that they are not cheating. 
With them they know that if their melodies and harmonies are not 
genuinely expressive the instruments will never make them sound so, 
and that poverty of invention and shoddy writing will be mercilessly 
exposed. For with a handful of wind instruments capable of only one note 
each at a time, there can be no inflation of insignificant ideas or camou- 
flage of flimsy texture in a mass of ‘effective’ decoration or rich, dense, 
homogeneous ‘sonority’. Stravinsky even went so far as to write the same 
kind of ungrateful figuration as in the Mozart passage quoted, in order to 
make things as difficult as possible for himself, and in the process acquired 
a skill in writing for wind instruments that no other composer has ever 
approached. His utterly individual way of doing so, exemplified best of 
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all perhaps in the Symphonies d’instruments @ vent, which consists almost 
entirely of gliding chordal writing, allows the total sound to congeal to a 
smooth consistency such as is almost constant in string writing, however 
restless the movement of the parts, but which is very hard to achieve in a 
wind ensemble, which can for that reason be very tiring for the ear. His 
style in the Mass is very similar, and even where the writing is more 
mobile, as in the Octet, the Piano Concerto and the many parts of The 
Rake’s Progress that are scored for wind instruments alone, the effect is of a 
smooth euphony such as no other composer has ever been able to coax 
from a wind ensemble. 

In this season’s menu of good things the S T C M has had no room for 
anything important by this master of wind music, but next year it might 
well revive at least the earlier three works, which are little played now, and 
in which there is much for young composers to learn that they can learn 
nowhere else. Even Stravinsky, of course, socn discovered, if he had ever 
believed the contrary, that a composer cannot for long live by breath alone, 
and it is unlikely that our young composers have any such illusion. But they 
are right to try it, as a method of eliminating all that is counterfeit from 
their art, and whatever may be the value of their experimental works, if 
they return to strings chastened and purified, as Stravinsky did in Apollo, 
and the rest of the world soon after, the attempt will not have been 


wasted. 
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This new book by a famous author | 
has to do with men rather than 
animals, for it tells of the India which 
he has known so long and loved so 
well. But the animals are there, and 
they play no small part in the narra- 
tive. 


Colonel Corbett’s Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon has now reached a world- 
sale of close on a million copies. At 
the end of June a new edition will 
appear, specially designed for boys, 
and illustrated by Raymond Shep- 
pard. (9s. 6d. net.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


Professor Butterfield needs no introduction, and the title of his new. book, 
CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, is self-explanatory. The book con- 
sists of lectures delivered at Durham University last year and now collected in a 
slim volume of 64 pages (Collins. 7s. 6d.). Readers of his earlier works will not be 
surprised to encounter a determined attempt to disentangle religion and history. 
“When we are considering the part which Christianity can play in history . . . it is 
relevant to note that the conversion of the Roman empire and the alliance between 
Church and Government did not save Rome and the western part of our Continent 
from a terrible downfall.’ The warning is given further point in the subsequent 
elaboration of the part which the Church can play in our present epoch. 


CHRISTIANITY, PAST AND PRESENT, by Professor Basil Willey (pp. 150. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.), covers similar ground in seven lectures 
delivered at Cambridge in 1950 and now printed in book form. Professor Willey 
describes himself as an unorthodox believer, and towards the end of his book states 
clearly that he feels unable to accept the creeds as they stand. He leans heavily on 
Niebuhr and draws upon Kierkegaard. The relationship between Christianity and 
Humanism, notabiy in nineteenth-century Britain, is his central theme and, 
although he considers that agnosticism is now out-dated, he declines to go back 
to the traditional positions defended by its opponents in the past. 


Canon Elliott-Binns in 1950 delivered six lectures at Leeds University on THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THEOLOGY IN THE LATER 19TH CENTURY, NOW 
available in book form (pp. 136. Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d.). The subject is similar 
to that treated by Professor Willey, but the author sticks more closely to his brief, 
and shows himself more concerned with the development of theology as such. He 
believes that for theology, as for philosophy, ‘the century was closing with its tasks 


| 


unfulfilled, though the extent of the failure of the liberal experiment was not | 


realized’. Of the future we are merely told that it is ‘veiled and hazardous’. 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY AND’ CATHOLIC POWER, by Paul: Blanshard 
(pp. 312. Cape. 18s.) is a follow-up to the author’s better-known work American 
Freedom and Catholic Power which has already appeared in this country. In his 
earlier work, Mr Blanshard was concerned to show that the hierarchical structure 
of the Catholic Church is incompatible with liberal democracy. In his new book 
he goes a step further and suggests that the Kremlin and the Vatican follow 
similar, though conflicting, courses designed to undermine Western democracy 
and replace it by totalitarian systems under their respective control. Communist 
‘thought control’ is described as an adaptation of techniques worked out by the 
Catholic Church, while the latter’s claim to pre-eminence in the Christian world 
is examined from the traditional standpoint of liberal Protestantism. 
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THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH, by the Rev. George D. Salmon, 
abridged and revised by Dr H. F. Woodhouse (pp. 222. John Murray. ros. 6d.) 






was famous among controversial writings of the 1880’s. In publishing an abridged 
version, the editors have explicitly issued a challenge which underpins Mr 
Blanshard’s political pamphleteering with solid theological argument. Salmon pe 
regarded Papal infallibility as the corner-stone of the Roman structure, and 
undertook to demolish it with all the weapons in his theological arsenal. The 
resulting work, though old-fashioned in style, conserves a good deal of the 
topicality it possessed when its author first delivered his lectures in the Divinity 
School of Dublin. 


Soldiers, like politicians, are well advised to leave theology alone. In EAsT VERSUS 
WEST (pp. 217. Museum Press. 12s. 6d.) General Sir Giffard Martel has strayed | 
from his proper field into a discussion of the Cold War as a whole. In consequence 
one finds phrases such as ‘Full use must be made of Christianity and of our 
ideologies’. The political treatment is equally naive. The earlier part of the book 
deals with military matters, in which the author is more at home. 


Colonel Laurens van der Post, a South African with a distinguished military 
record, was asked in 1949 to investigate an unexplored part of Nyasaland for the 
British Colonial Office, to find out who lived there and whether food could be 
grown. Once lodged in the wilderness of Central Africa, where many things re- 
minded him of his native land, he found other subjects to think about, not least the 
relationship between Europeans and Africans. The result is an unusually interest- 
ing and thoughtful book, vENTURE INTO THE INTERIOR (pp. 237. The Ho- 
garth Press. 12s. 6d.), which has already become a Book Society Choice. Written 
in a reflective mood, it is a highly personal account, by an acute and civilized ob- 
server, of the kind of life led by Europeans in Africa at the present time. Auto- 
biographical reminiscences are mingled with straightforward reportage. Central 
Africa comes to life, and so does the personality of the author: a patriotic South 
African who is also a good Liberal and a sensitive observer of the human scene. 
An unusual book and in a subtle way a disturbing one. 


ee 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 1815-71, by Mr John 
Plamenatz (pp. 178. Longmans, Green & Co. 16s.) is a useful introduction to an 
important and neglected subject: the continuity of the republican and democratic 
movement in France since the days of the Great Revolution. The author regards 
the frequently conflicting Liberal, Jacobin, and Communist sects in nineteenth- 
century France as sub-divisions of one movement, which comes to the surface for 
the first time in 1789 and achieves final victory with the establishment of the 
Third Republic in 1871. The internecine struggle between the various factions of 
the revolutionary movement is sketched in some detail, and the class conflicts of 
the period thus obtain a new interpretation which is explicitly opposed to the 
Marxian. But the volume is too slight to serve as more than an appetizer. 





Mr C. M. Woodhouse is already known to the public as the author of an extremely 
perceptive and well-informed account of the recent Greek civil war. In THE 
GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (pp. 160. Hutchinsons. 8s. 6d.) he has gone 
back to the roots of Greece’s current predicament. The armed struggle against 
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Turkey in 1821-9, which ushered in Greek independence, has found few com- 
petent historians, possibly because the Greeks themselves at the time were apt to 
be confused by the fierce partisanships and political rivalries of the period. Mr 
Woodhouse is a Philhellene with a clear and exact knowledge of the events he 
describes, and while he sides with the Greeks he does not gloss over the barbarities 
and treacheries committed by both sides during that ferocious conflict. He is 
especially good on the diplomatic background, and inter alia makes it clear that 
none of the Great Powers supported the Greeks until it paid them to do so. A 
balanced, lucid and illuminating piece of historical writing for the consumption 
of the general reader. 


Justice William O. Douglas is one of the nine members of America’s Supreme 
Court. He is also an unrepentant New Dealer and a stout defender of the Jackson- 
Lincoln school of American democracy at its most uncompromising. Travelling in 
the Middle East and India in 1949-50, by car, on foot and on horseback, he found 
much to admire and much that shocked him. Things admired included Nehru, 
Kurdish tribesmen, and Israel Socialists. The greatest evil turned out to be, not 
colonialism but soil erosion, and the principal obstacles to progress were seen to 
arise from the structure of Oriental society as it has been for a long time. The 
author mixes an occasional touch of naiveté with much shrewdneéss in practical 
matters. STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE (pp. 327. Gollancz. 16s. 6d.) 
covers too much ground to illuminate fully any single theme, but it throws a pene- 
trating light on the main evils that plague the Middle East: governmental corrup- 
tion, landlordism, and the low status of women, He makes the important point that 
women’s emancipation is the biggest trump card of Communism in the area, and 
that young women are among its most fanatical propagandists in Persia and else- 
where. The conclusion is that America must sponsor quasi-revolutionary policies 
to keep step with Soviet expansion, and that poverty cannot be overcome by 
technological change alone. 


Mr St John Philby has for many years acted the part of a Briton at the Court of 
Ibn Sa’ud, the Arabian monarch. Himself a convert to Islam, he is well placed to 
relate the story of the Sa’udian achievement. In ARABIAN JUBILEE (pp. 260. 
Robert Hale. gos.) he does so in a straightforward and somewhat old-fashioned 
manner. Ibn Sa’ud is his hero, and the story of his rise to power, and his accom- 
plishments over the past half century, is told with conviction, from the first obscure 
desert entanglements to the latter-day growth of an oil empire in Arabia, under the 
zgis of the major American oil interests. Whether the primitive society of Sa’udi 
Arabia will be able to assimilate this new influence is a question which the author 
leaves unanswered. The book is well produced and contains some fine photographs. 
A notable chapter on the Palestine imbroglio discloses the surprising fact that the 
author in 1939 recommended a scheme under which all the Palestine Arabs were 
to be resettled elsewhere. 


THE CONFORMISsT by Alberto Moravia. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 

The latest of Signor Moravia’s novels to appear in translation. It is the story of a hand- 
some, slightly degenerate boy who drifts dimly into Fascism and marriage, by way of 
abortive homosexuality and murder. He cannot achieve normality and he has neither 
the lucidity nor the strength of character to live according to his peculiarities. Finally, 
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Cancer, and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories 
at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever 


greater numbers. 
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when he seems about to achieve harmony with his wife, they are killed together in an air- 
raid. Signor Moravia writes with a plainness and a competence worthy of W.S. Maugham, 
and he handles sexual abnormalities as expertly as earlier novelists handled good, honest 
adultery. But his very competence arouses misgivings; is the book anything more than 
up-to-date entertainment? 














GOLDEN HORN by Basil Davidson. Jonathan Cape. 155. 
A good adventure novel about personal relationships between diplomats and secret 
agents engaged in the Cold War in Istanbul. All the usual paraphernalia of hotels, drinks, 
parties, *phone calls, boats and love is used soberly and with a kind of sad sincerity. Mr 
Davidson has made a story out of the Cold War, but he takes it seriously. 





























COUNT D’orsAyY by Willard Connely. Cassell. 255. 
A full-blooded, enthusiastic biography of one of the great dandies of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF D. H. LAWRENCE by Harry T. Moore. Allen and 
Unwin. 255. 

A straightforward account of Lawrence’s life and writings, mixing biographical and 
critical detail in equal proportions, It is a good example of the common-sense, as opposed 
to the pedantic, school of American criticism. Mr Moore is appreciative and discriminat- 
ing. He brings out Lawrence’s qualities and defects as an artist and reminds us how deeply 
our present way of thinking and talking about sex was influenced by his books. 


THE ART OF WORDSWORTH by Lascelles Abercrombie. O.U.P. 10s. 6d. 
Lectures given in 1935. They are well worth publication seventeen years later. The 
author, who was an unrepentant Wordsworthian, gives a delicate analysis of Words- 
worth’s poetry, showing how its well-known weaknesses are linked to its qualities. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE CLAssics by J. A. K. Thompson. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 
An excellent study, which confirms the view that Shakespeare had little direct know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek but that he made wonderful use of what scattered lore he had, 
and of North’s translation of Plutarch. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS by B. Ifor Evans. Methuen. 18s. 
A discussion of the plays in chronological order to show how the native boisterousness and 
acquired rhetoric of Shakespeare’s early style gradually developed into the bold, yet 
simple, imagery of maturity. Professor Ifor Evans is scholarly and subtle and the quota- 
tions gleam, as fresh as paint, on every page. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETRY by Joseph Chiari. Manchester University 
Press. 125. 6d. 

In this short introduction to modern French verse, M. Chiari, instead of trying to cover 
the whole field, has wisely preferred to discuss the six or seven poets who appeal to him 
more particularly. A poet himself, he is more pertinent in his remarks than many critics 
of poetry; only occasionally does he allow himself to write about ‘reaching towards the 
vision of eternal man’. His book seems in parts hurried and unripe, but it is interesting 
and genuine. 
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THE STORY OF LANGUAGE by Mario Pei. » Allen and Unwin. 255. 
A very readable, popular survey of the languages of the world and of the present state ¢ 


assembles a lot of entertaining information which will whet the appetite of any reader wh 


has not yet discovered the interest of linguistics. In his last chapter, he comes out strong 
in favour of the adoption of some one international language, pointing out very sensib| 
that it matters less which is chosen than that one should be chosen. He slips lightly ove: 
the political difficulties of the choice. However, the fact that he, an Italian, has written 
his book in America, shows which way one of the prevailing winds is blowing. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COMMENTARIES ON THE TEACHING OF GURDJIEF 
AND OUSPENSKY by Maurice Nicoll. Vincent Stuart. Three Volumes. £4 45. 


the set. 
Those interested in this school of thought will be glad to know of a new book by th 


author of The New Man, noticed in this review in July, 1950. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS by Robert Lynd, noticed in our April issue, was pub 
lished by Messrs. Dent at 16s. 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 








